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Remarkable Remarks 


Anything said regarding politics at 
this time would be given undue impor- 
tance. — Witt1am Howarp Tart. 


he 
“~The best brains today are naturally 
drawn into occupations other than art, 
literature, music, education, and religion. 
— Rev. Harry Emerson Fospick. 


You will never get peace by declara- 
tions outlawing war.— Davin Ltoyp 
GEORGE. 


A speaker often carries to his pillow 
an acute sense of loss for the speeches 
that were undelivered — speeches no 
doubt much better than those to which 
he has listened. — Joun Henry Wuit- 
LEY (Speaker, House of Commons). 


Because most professors are cowards 
only emphasizes the fact that some are 
brave men. — Raymonp Pear. 


ms 

Edgar A. Guest is in my judgment the 
very finest force in America today in de- 
fense of the home. — Rev. Merton S. 


RIce. 
afe 


A woman of charm is as rare as a man 
of genius. — SALVADOR DE MapariaGa. 


fe 

The scholar is an essentially shallow 

person and even essentially stupid. — 
Count Hermann KEYSERLING. 





God grant that I may catch a fish so 
big that even I, in telling of it afterwards, 
may have no need to lie. — Viscount 
Grey. 


rs 

Every people has its good points. But 

not a single ‘one has a divine right 

to haughtiness. — Count HERMANN 
KEYSERLING. 


I am afraid the debunkers bore me.— 
Ernest Boyp. 
fe 


People who are losing money in Wall 
Street have my deep sympathy, but there 
seems to be enough money to lose. That 
is encouraging. — Witt1amM Howarp 
Tart. 


All kinds of swimming tend to make the 

waist slender. — AILEEN RIGGIN. 
fe 

When an actress’ dress does not hide 
her knees and her “woman’s glory” is 
bobbed, it is very difficult for her to 
look picturesquely tragic.— Mrs. Pat 
CAMPBELL. 


The world is like a subway train at 
rush hour, jammed full of people mal- 
adjusted in one way or another. — Rev. 
C. Everett WaGNER. 


I am through from racing. — Louis 
CHEVROLET. 


Marines were never messengers of good 
will. — Rev. Ricnarp W. F. SEEBopDE. 


ry 


I would rather cast a generator part 


than anything else I can think of.— © 


Henry H. Rocers, Jr. 


rs 


Intelligent woman will not be able to . 


see the Socialist wood for the Shavian 
trees. — Ernest Boyp. 


~ 


*If, then, the young... generation . 


looks foolish to the old, it is... be- 
cause there are more opportunities in 


1928 for the youngster to make a fool of | 


himself. — Cuartes Mutter (opp. page 


72). 
& 


What a marvelous country America 
would be if some fifteen million of her 
citizens had been of Scottish rather than 
Irish stock! — Stacy AUMONIER. 


One should always learn to love one- 
self, for that is the only lifelong romance. 
— GasriELE D’ANNUNZIO. 


Sometimes I wonder if I shall ever 
progress to the point where I shall develop 
only familiar faults. — Bossy Jones. 





*Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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dates have devoted themselves largely to 
smoothing out their organizations for the 
campaign. Each organization has shown distinct 
growing pains, but these are only normal at this 
early date in the summer, and by September we 
expect to see both Hoover and Smith dominating 
well-oiled machines. The Smith troubles are more 
profound than the Hoover troubles. In addition to 
his difficulties of adjusting personalities and planing 
out the jealousies between the Moscowitz, Proskaner 
group of advisers and the regular Tammany 
group, he has the problem of a disaffected South to 
deal with. Hoover’s trouble arises from the fact 
that some of the “original Hoover men,” still 
flushed with the Kansas City victory, are inclined 
to ignore the old party wheel horses and claim State 
organization for themselves. In this they have 
certain rights, but as Kansas City fades into the 
background they will come to realize that good 
politics demands the sinking of primary feuds and 
the waving of an olive branch no matter how pain- 
ful it may be. 
Governor Smith has run off with the better part 
of the publicity. Hoover has said nothing and done 


NOR the past weeks both Presidential candi- 


nothing to catch headlines. On the Eastern battle- 
ground Smith has undoubtedly made more headway 
than Hoover. His wire to the Houston convention 
is still the subject of great praise by the wet element 
which gauges it as a courageous document. But there 
are many weeks ahead for sober reflection. The real 
battle has not yet been joined, and will not be until 
the acceptance speeches have been made. Smith’s 
first gesture has been toward the East, and in the 
East the wet and dry issue is uppermost in people’s 
minds. We doubt if he can hammer away at that 
issue to the exclusion of others or if he will consider 
it good politics to do so. Inevitably a question will 
force itself into the foreground: “What can Smith 
offer outside of his personal and rather indefinite 
views?” No group of wets has yet been able to agree 
on any specific modification of the Volstead Act. 
No group of wets has yet been able to find a substi- 
tute for the present admittedly unsatisfactory dis- 
respect for law and open recognition of bootlegging. 
Every proposal for modification has led into an un- 
explored blind alley which promises no relief from 
present conditions. If the wets frankly want beer, 
how are they going to get it under the Eighteenth 
Amendment; how are they going to sell and 
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distribute it; how are they going to prevent further 
bootlegging in distilled liquors? These are questions 
on which Smith must advance something no group 
has yet been able to advance — specific proposals. 
He cannot now stick to generalities, and he will prove 
himself an accomplished acrobat if he does not stub 
his toes on details. 

Secretary Hoover’s entire career of accomplish- 
ment shows that he faces facts and situations 
realistically. There is nothing in his record to show 
that he is a fanatical dry. There is nothing in his 
record to show that he will not deal with the pro- 
hibition situation as the facts, not prejudices, 
warrant. He has called prohibition an “experiment.” 
He is too old a hand in the laboratory of world 
affairs not to be able to gauge the results of such 
an experiment. Drys and wets alike, if honest, have 
nothing to fear from facts, and Hoover has always 
sought facts and looked them squarely in the face. 
We cannot but believe that his realistic approach 
to prohibition would be more likely to cure those 
evils which we all recognize than would the more 
emotional and more provincial approach of Gover- 
nor Smith. For this reason we are convinced that the 
advantage gained by Governor Smith in the first 
skirmish on the prohibition question will fade 
rapidly as sober second thought takes hold in the 
wet Republican and independent electorate. 


Democracy and the Farmer 


F Mr. W. H. Settle, president of the Indiana 

Farm Bureau Federation, hoped for an interpre- 
tation from Governor Smith of the Democratic 
party’s agricultural plank, he must have been some- 
what disappointed. In response 
to his telegraphed request for 
the governor’s “personal posi- 
tion on the agricultural plank 
in the Houston platform,” the 
Democratic nominee stated that 
he was squarely in agreement 
with it; as to the procedure he 
would follow if elected Presi- 
dent, he promised, should he be 
successful, to call a conference 
immediately after the election, “to work with me 
during the winter to develop a concrete plan em- 
bodying the principle of the Houston platform, so 
that I may transmit to Congress at its opening 
session a definite program.” 

All of which leaves Mr. Settle just where he was 
before excepting for the Democratic nominee’s prom- 
ise to consider agriculture’s troubles immediately 
upon his election. Even this is a somewhat empty 
promise, for the seventieth Congress will fold its 
tents and quietly steal away just before the inaugu- 
ration proceedings on March 4. Should New York’s 
governor be fortunate enough to occupy the 





platform on the east front of the Capitol that 

day, he will have to call a special session if he is to 
resent his plan to Congress immediately. Otherwise, 
e will have to wait nine months. 

Governor Smith’s telegram reveals, unconsciously 
perhaps, the weakness of his party’s agricultural 
plank. Although it makes a great show of frankness 
and definite steps for the relief of agriculture, actu- 
ally it reveals no concrete program to which the 
Republicans had not already committed themselves. 
It promises a Federal farm board; so does the Re- 
publican plank, though it does not contain that 
engaging analogy with the Federal Reserve Board. 
It offers credit aid by loans to codperatives; such 
loans have been made for some time by the present 
Administration. It promises to consider agriculture 
in “the formulation of government financial and tax 
measures”; but Federal taxes have never been one 
of the farmer’s woes. It pledges the party to develop 
codperative marketing associations through govern- 
ment aid; so does the Republican plank. It declares 
definitely against a government subsidy; so does the 
Republican in its denunciation of price fixing. 

Agriculture may as well realize now that the 
Democratic party will not be led into the pitfall of 
McNary-Haugenism. And it should gather from 
Governor Smith’s wire to Mr. Settle that Democ- 
racy has no panacea for farmer ills. The party would 
like to have one, — so would the Republican party, 
— but none has yet appeared that seems sound or 
workable. McNary-Haugenism is popular with 
most of the farmer element merely because — how- 
ever unsound — it is the only definite plan yet 
advanced. Now that it has been repudiated, the 
farmer is quite as safe under one party banner as 
the other. But we agree with Senator Capper of 
Kansas when he says, as he has recently in his farm 
journal, Capper’s Weekly: “Hoover’s record since 
1914 is the mastery of one great emergency after 
another. The outstanding genius of the man whose 
administrative skill and organizing ability kept 
thousands of men, women and children from starv- 
ing to death in war-mad Europe, and whose work 
for the Mississippi flood refugees and for flood con- 
trol has earned him the esteem of the Southland, 
should give us strong hope that with his help we 
shall find a way to put the farm industry on a per- 
manent foundation of prosperity and progress. 
I have great confidence in such an outcome.” 


Byng to the Rescue Again 


IR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS, British 

Home Secretary, has a knack of obtaining 
publicity which should be the envy of every Ameri- 
can politician. His success lies in a perfect under- 
standing of the technique of surprise, and at times 
there is every reason for believing that he carries 
his efficiency to the extent of surprising even his 
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Cabinet colleagues. Sir William’s latest coup is 
the appointment of Viscount Byng as Chief Com- 
missioner of Police for London. The choice of so 
eminent a soldier would have occasioned surprise 
at any time; coming at a particularly psychological 
moment, when London’s police force is under 
something of a cloud, it has caused a sensation. 
The late revered bobby, so it is charged, has turned 
his former assiduousness in detecting crime to the 
delicate task of interpreting “offenses against public 
decency.” Obviously, this is a term which might 
cover a multitude of sins, and the bobby, it is said, 
is somewhat too harsh in his interpretation. Not 
only that—in turning public censor, London charges 
that he has grown lax in detecting crime. 

The whole affair has its amusing side, but there 
is a moral in it, too, which should not be missed. 
America has long lived under a voluntary police 
censorship, philosophically concluding that it was 
for its own good. The British experience seems to 
suggest the contrary —that policemen may ex- 
ercise their duty in the less important but more 
obvious matters to the extent that they are careless 
of apprehending real criminals. Although London’s 
difficulties are purely a local matter, they suggest a 
readjustment of the police point of view in crime- 
troubled America which might reduce the nation’s 
deplorable degree of lawlessless. 


Husbandry in the Orchards of Peace 
f pecs is one interesting aspect of Mr. Kellogg’s 


negotiations for a treaty outlawing war among 
the principal nations of the world which has gener- 
ally escaped attention. Back in 1919 and 1920 when 
Wilson took his League of 
Nations to the country, Re- 
publicans followed him with the 
warning that to join the League 
would place “our boys” at the 
mercy of wily European diplo- 
mats who might easily draft 
them to settle private quarrels. 
This argument was based upon 
Article X of the League Cove- 
nant which states in part: “The 
Members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence 
of all Members of the League.” These dissenting 
gentlemen were careful, however, to avoid mention 
of Article XVI which says in part: “It shall be the 
duty of the Council in such case to recommend 
to the several Governments concerned what effec- 
tive military, naval or air force the members of the 
League shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League.” This was the controlling factor, as Mr. 
Wilson attempted unsuccessfully to point out. Such 





a Council decision must be unanimous, and the 
United States, with a seat on the Council, was at 
liberty to veto any proposal she chose. 

Now comes Mr. Kellogg with the flat statement 
that nothing in the League Covenant places an 
affirmative obligation of war upon members of the 
League. That is, there is nothing in the Covenant 
which requires a nation to go to war unless it so 
chooses. This is, in fact, the truth of the matter, and 
we are grateful to Mr. Kellogg for setting the record 
straight. He has done a service in correcting a mis- 
statement of which League opponents in this 
country have been consistently guilty. 

Mr. Kellogg’s husbandry in the orchards of peace 
now shows signs of being rewarded, though not 
exactly in the manner he had hoped. The powers, it 
is reported, will approve the treaty outlawing war, 
but must demand that at the time of signing they 
be allowed to issue a statement telling just what 
their signature means. This is unfortunate for the 
original Kellogg proposal, since it largely destroys 
the “purity and simplicity” which its author had 
fondly desired for it. But should Mr. Kellogg and 
the Senate accept the right of each power to declare 
its reservations, it might very possibly make of the 
document far more than the pious hope to which the 
secretary would limit it. Foreign reservations may 
also bring on foreign obligations, and Mr. Kellogg’s 
treaty, well out of hand, may become what the 
Editors of THE INDEPENDENT would like to see it — 
a binding covenant of all the signatory nations to 
join against any of them that broke it. This would 
bring about complications with the Senate. But if 
that body may still be led to approve, Mr. Kellogg 
may go down in history as sponsoring the world’s 
greatest guarantee of peace. 


The Cost of Intervention 
“appt much Japan would like to control 


Shantung once more, she is keeping her prom- 
ise to evacuate the defense force rushed across the 
Yellow Sea early in May. Seven thousand men have 
already been ordered home; presumably, there are 
about 10,000 more in the province who will go as 
soon as the safety of her nationals a1d their property 
is assured. But the breach in Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions caused by the clash with Nationalist troops 
will hardly be healed by this evidence of good faith. 

The Shantung incident furnishes food for thought 
upon armed intervention in general, a subject of 
particular interest to Americans. The only excuse 
for such intervention is the protection of foreign 
lives and property which might be endangered by 
revolution or other unusual condition. As a result of 
the clash at Tsinan, fourteen Japanese civilians were 
killed and fifteen wounded. Twenty-one soldiers 
were killed and seventy-nine wounded. Would the 
toll have been so great had no soldiers been 
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sent? Would any Japanese have been killed at 
all? No one knows, of course. But the Nationalist 
soldiers had been repeatedly warned to avoid care- 
fully any mistreatment of foreigners or their prop- 
erty, and while it seems almost impossible to restrain 
the average Chinese soldier’s predilection for looting, 
there is small reason for believing that the Na- 
tionalists would have indulged in the wholesale 
massacre of tairty-five Japanese had there been no 
protective guard of soldiers to anger them. 

But death and the destruction of property are not 
all the Japanese suffered through their intervention. 
For more than four years their policy of indifference 
toward China has been replaced by one of friend- 
ship. All of that has now been broken down. In so 
far as China is concerned, Japan is back where she 
was at the time of her notorious twenty-one de- 
mands. Intervention has not paid in this case. 


The Postmaster’s Mite 


ENATOR SMITH WILDMAN BROOKHART 
and the neophyte Senator Cyrus Locher of 
Ohio are learning at first hand that ideal condition 
of Republican politics in Georgia by which post- 
masters “give to the party as they give to the 
church.”” But whereas the church is forgiving of 
delinquency, the party exacts its tithe. No payment, 
no post office, is the rule. Messrs. Brookhart, Locher, 
and Oddie of Nevada form a peripatetic committee 
of three appointed by the Senate in accordance with 
a resolution sponsored by Georgia’s two Senators 
last May. Mr. Oddie is so far absent from the hear- 
ings, Mr. Locher is as yet untried, but the investiga- 
tive qualities of Senator Brookhart are well known. 
There is hope that he may submit a vigorous report 
which will be given wide publicity in the press, 
however indifferently it is received by the Senate. 
Two years ago, THE INDEPENDENT sent a repre- 
sentative into the South to investigate conditions. 
Among other States, he visited Georgia and inter- 
viewed Benjamin Jefferson Davis, colored patronage 
bass. Davis has recently been facing the Senate 
inquisitors and, with John W. Martin, treasurer of 
the party’s central committee in Georgia, has freely 
admitted that postmasters contribute regularly to 
the party chest, many of them, strangely enough, 
being Democrats. Solicitation of these contributions 
is, however, quite unknown. They just come in, say 
Martin and Davis, and though neither speaks of 
his emotions, it may be imagined that the regard in 
which Democratic postmasters hold the Republican 
party furnishes a continual round of surprise in the 
offices of the Georgia Central Committee. But 
despite the protestations of Davis and Martin, there 
is some reason for suspecting that contributions are 
not always given voluntarily. Last spring L. J. 
Petersen, Douglas postmaster, committed suicide, 
leaving a compromising letter which indicated 


that he had been placed in financial straits largely 
through the levies of Republican leaders. 

It is perhaps too much to ask that the Republican 
party erase this smudge from its record in one fell 
swoop. But it should try. Bleeding postmasters 
whose salaries are scant enough at best is a practice 
beneath contempt; it should not, however, be be- 
neath the notice of the national leaders. If the party 
ever hopes to break the Solid South, it must be 
through the repudiation of such casual winking at 
politico-financial serfdom. 


Stones of a Divorce Mill 
a slowly the mills of the gods may 


grind, Paris divorce mills have moved with 
speed and efficiency for wealthy Americans. Now 
the “gods,” in the person of M. Louis Barthou, 
French Minister of Justice, are oiling their own 
machinery, and it is expected that when the stones 
begin to turn, they will carry out the remainder of 
the proverb and “grind exceeding small.”’ Disci- 
plinary indictments have been brought against one 
divorce-court judge, seven French attorneys, one 
bailiff, and two clerks of court for the speed with 
which American marriage ties are severed. 
Contrary to the usual impression, French divorce 
law is not particularly lenient. The six months’ resi- 
dence requirement is matched by various States in 
this country, and French law demands that the 
grounds upon which suit is brought shall be legal 
cause for divorce in the native State of the plaintiff. 
But though the law is one thing, the practice, it 
seems, is quite another; and it is the practice which 
makes Paris a sympathetic jurisdiction for divorce. 
For example, rent receipts and similar evidence 
must be offered as proof that the plaintiff has been 
domiciled in France for the necessary six months. 
It is the duty of court clerks to check these written 
statements by personal investigation, but in prac- 
tice, it seems, they are usually content to accept the 
record as final. Then there is the stipulation that 
the case must be brought upon grounds which are 
valid in the plaintiff's home State. But French 
attorneys, it is said, rarely doubt therr cltents’ claims 
of residence. That plaintiffs are rather consistently 
residents of States in which cause for divorce is not 
oo unpleasant, is none of their affair. Nor has the 
sympathetic judge who granted 147 out of the 167 
American divorces brought in French courts last 
year been assiduous in checking up these statements. 
France is doing a service to American justice in 
mending her divorce ways. No one need object to 
Paris divorces if they are honestly secured in accord- 
ance with French law. But the ease with which the 
requirements have been circumvented leaves an un- 
pleasant taste in the mouth. There is no reason why 
Americans should derive benefits in foreign courts 
which they cannot find in their own. 
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The Promise and the Record 
\ Kansas City, the Republican party took 


stock of its conduct of foreign relations and 
found, upon the whole, that the record was 

good. It approved Mr. Coolidge’s policies and as- 
sumed that “they express the will of the American 
people in working actively to build up cordial inter- 
national understanding that will make world peace 
a permanent reality.” The platform pointed with 
pride to Secretary Kellogg’s current paper chase for 
peace; it indorsed the resolution of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference declaring for compulsory arbitra- 
tion; it mentioned the new conciliation treaties; it 
congratulated the party upon present relations with 
Mexico, “reached without threat or bluster”; it 
affirmed that the Marines are in Nicaragua “to 
protect American lives and property and to aid in 
carrying out an agreement... to insure a fair and 
free election”; it congratulated itself upon China. 
In so far as the League is concerned it “stood” 
upon the Government’s flat refusal to accept mem- 
bership. Finally, the party promised “a firm and 
consistent support of American persons and legiti- 
mate American interests in all parts of the world. 
This support will never contravene the rights of 
other nations. It will always have in mind and sup- 
port in every way the progressive development of 
international law, since it is through the operation 
of just laws, as well as through the growth of 
friendly understanding, that world peace will be 
made permanent. To that end the Republican 
party pledges itself to aid and assist in the perfec- 
tion of principles of international law and the settle- 
ment of international disputes.” 

Discounting the sugar coating of platitude which 
covers the party’s ‘capsule of its achievement in 
foreign relations, one point stands out as axiomatic 
— the party desires to maintain peace. Two courses 
are laid out in the [ast paragraph as the avenues 
through which Republican leadership will seek to 
promote its ideal. First, it may be inferred to pledge 
assistance in “the growth of friendly understand- 
ing” between nations. Second, it promises to “‘sup- 
port in every way the progressive development of 
international Jaw.” In these ways alone, it believes, 
“world peace will be made permanent.” Since in all 
probability the party will be successful in November 
and will continue to shape the foreign policy of the 
United States, it is worth while to examine the party 
record upon these two significant points. 

The dominance of a great party implies some sort 
of leadership, and the Republican party, during the 
Administrations of Mr. Coolidge, has been pecul- 
larly barren of that spiritual guidance which would 
pave the way for a “growth of friendly understand- 
ing.” It is not entirely the President’s fault. When 
he succeeded Mr. Harding the nation was very 


much in need of a sound, practical executive who 
would see that the work of liquidating the country’s 
immense war-time overproduction was efficiently 
carried out and business allowed to regain normalcy. 
Mr. Coolidge believed such a policy to be the na- 
tion’s first need, and no one will deny that he has 
performed an excellent job. But a Santa Claus 
turned Uncle Shylock was a bewildering picture for 
Europe to contemplate, and it is idle to doubt that 
Mr. Coolidge’s absorption with setting his own house 
in order was largely responsible for the growth of 
European resentment. Granted that much of the 
resentment was born of self-interest, it is neverthe- 
less true that the Republican party’s renunciation 
of spiritual leadership when it was there for the 
taking set back by years the “growth of friendly 
understanding” for which the party is now so eager. 

Nor has the party been conspicuously zealous in 
its endeavors to promote the “progressive develop- 
ment of international law.”’ Mr. Coolidge’s greatest 
disappointment as a statesman was his ignominious 
retreat from the World Court when its member 
states asked questions about the Senate’s reserva- 
tions. He had forced adherence through the Senate; 
had he chosen to lead he might have smoothed the 
way to an understanding. His only other gesture 
toward the development of international law is still 
to be justified. When the conference of Pan-Ameri- 
can states convenes next January to set up ma- 
chinery for the compulsory arbitration of disputes 
and a clarification of the international law affected, 
there will still be opportunity to watch the leader- 
ship of the party in action. 

If one word were sought to describe the Coolidge 
Administration’s conduct of foreign relations, it 
might be found in “jerky.” Mr, Coolidge’s about- 
face on the World Court; Mr. Kellogg’s odd change 
from the rdle of splendid isolationist to that of 
international glad-hander; our pledge of eternal 
friendship for Latin America; the blundering con- 
duct of the Nicaraguan intervention: these are 
milestones in a singular policy of contradictions. 

The record of the party during the past two Re. 
publican Administrations restrains the nation from 
too great a trust in the plank on foreign relations. 
Hope for the future must lie in the Republican 
nominee. Through his wide experience, Mr. Hoover 
knows, perhaps better than any other American, 
how closely his party’s paramount ideal of national 
prosperity is bound up with international relations. 
Thus far, the Republican party, while realizing 
vaguely that isolation was an impossibility, has 
lacked leadership to point the way to careful, not 
cautious, codperation in practical schemes for main- 
taining the peace of the world. When Herbert 
Hoover formally accepts the nomination of his 
party upon August 11, one of his chief considera- 
tions should be the assurance that foreign relations 
will take their proper place in his Administration. 
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The New Watch on the Rhine 


By T. J. C. Martyn 


HEN Seymour Parker Gilbert, the Ameri- 

W can Agent General for Reparations, said 

recently that contrary to many predictions 
the German budget for the next fiscal year will be 
able to “provide the full amount of its contribution 
under the Dawes Plan,” he made it clear for the 
first time that Germany will be able to begin next 
fall the payment of the full Dawes annuities. 

In itself the statement, while an announcement 
of considerable importance to the world, has per- 
haps more academic interest than practical value. 
The so-called liberal school of economic thought, of 
which John Maynard Keynes is the most brilliant 
exponent, has steadfastly maintained that Germany 
would not be able to 


financial and governmental authorities in London, 
Paris, and Rome, and one assumes that the subject 
of revision was under discussion. 

Mr. Gilbert’s statement means, of course, that the 
total reparational liabilities of Germany must be 
fixed; and, if this is so, it must also mean that in 
order to fix them the plan itself must undergo some 
revision. And if the plan is to be revised, the im- 
portance of the undertaking may be gauged from 
the broad statement that for almost four years it has 
been the foundation of the European fiscal system; 
it has served as a basis of economic reconstruction, 
industrial revival, and commercial progress; more 
concretely, it has been directly instrumental in 

making possible the 





stabilization of Euro- 





pay the full annui- 
ties, or that, if she 
paid them, they could 
not be transferred 
without crippling the 


There is a new watch on the Rhine and this time the 
economists are the sentries. The Dawes Plan is at the 
bottom of it. S. Parker Gilbert, American Agent General 
for Reparations, has promised that Germany will be able next payments. But more 
fall to make her first full payment under the plan, and the 


pean currencies and, 
in some countries, the 
resumption of gold 


than all this, the plan 


economic structure of ; : 
economists who pointed to 1928 as the bogey year are con- paved the way to the 


Europe. Mr. Gilbert’s 
statement proves this 
school wrong so far 
as payment is con- 


founded. But Mr. Gilbert also believes that an attempt should 
be made to fix the amount of German reparations. Mr. 
Martyn of the New York Times discusses here the some- 
what complicated tangle of this greatest financial adventure 


Locarno treaties and 
to Germany’s subse- 
quent entry into the 
League of Nations. 





cerned, although it 





still remains a moot 

point as to how far it is right with regard to the prob- 
lem of transfer. It proves to the same extent that 
the conservative economists, such as Sir Josiah 
Stamp, Reginald McKenna, Mr. Gilbert himself, 
and in general most of the Dawes experts, were 
right — that Germany has already revealed her 
capacity to shoulder the full Dawes burden. 

There the matter might rest, with the conserva- 
tives taunting the liberals with “I told you so,” 
and the liberals retorting “You won’t be able to 
transfer it,” had it not been for a phrase in Mr. 
Gilbert’s statement: “It will be in the best interest 
of the creditor powers and Germany alike to reach 
a final settlement by mutual agreement as soon . . . 
as circumstances make this possible.”” This sentence 
means a little more than it says, as a fair interpre- 
tation of “‘a final settlement” would indicate; for 
there is afoot a well reasoned and mature view that 
the Dawes Plan must be revised — a view widely 
supported by the conservative school of economic 
thought, but not for the reasons advanced by the 
liberals: namely, that the transfer machinery is due 
to break down under the strain of the full annui- 
ties of 2,500,000,000 gold marks. The presumption 
is also borne out by the fact that for the past few 
months Mr. Gilbert has been conferring with the 


To tamper, then, with 
an international agreement so far-reaching in its 
scope is not a matter to be lightly dismissed. 


HERE are several reasons why the Dawes Plan 

should be revised. It has been said that it paved 
the way to Germany’s entry into the League. Ger- 
many is now supposed to be a fully restored member 
of the European comity of nations, and as a League 
member she is supposed to be an equal among equals. 
Her entry can only mean, according to the sense of 
the Covenant, that the period of probation pre- 
scribed for her in the Treaty of Versailles has come 
to an end. This, however, is a mere travesty of the 
facts. Allied control has in many respects been 
loosened, but despite the Locarno guarantees for the 
western frontier the Rhineland is still occupied and 
Germany’s entire machinery of production and ex- 
change as well as her fiscal system is held in the vise 
of a foreign overlordship. To give some idea of the 
extent of this control it will suffice to give a list of 
the committees and offices set up under the Dawes 
Plan and its subsequent protocols, all of which are 
either completely in the hands of foreigners or 
shared with the Germans, but in such a way as vir- 
tually to give creditor nations the last word in any 
differences of opinion. According to Furst in “De 
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Versailles Aux Experts,” there are twenty-two 
bodies engaged in the execution or supervision of 
the plan: 

1. Agent General’s Office; 2. Committee of Trans- 
fers; 3. American member of the Reparations Com- 
mission; 4. Foreign Commissioner and members of 
the Reichsbank Council; 5. Foreign Commissioner 
and members in the Council of the German Railroad 
Company; 6. Foreign trustee for the railroad bonds; 
7. Foreign members in the Council of the Industrial 
Bonds Bank; 8. Foreign trustee for the industrial 
bonds; 9. Committee on the arbitration of gold 
values; 10. Advisory Committee for Mortgaged 
Assets; 11. Arbiter for Mortgaged Assets; 12. Arbi- 
tration Committee for Deliveries in Kind; 13. Arbi- 
tration Committee of Interpretation (set up to 
judge disputes between the German Government 
and the Reparations Commission); 14. Arbiter for 
German Private Property; 15. Arbiter for Financial 
Measures; 16. Index Committee; 17. Arbitration 
Tribunal of Appeals from the decisions of the Trans- 
fer Committee; 18. Technical Committee; 19. Arbi- 
tration Commission for Defaults; 20. Arbitration 
Tribunal for the Railroads; 21. Railroad Arbiter; 
22, Arbiter for Industrial Bonds. 

In such a maze of bureaucratic control it is seen 
that the outward signs of Germany’s restored 
sovereignty are but a fiction, and, naturally enough, 
the Germans themselves chafe under the restrictive 
nature of the control. It is bad enough to be under 
external compulsion to carry out an obligation, but 
it is far worse not even to be master in one’s own 
house. And the worst of the whole situation is that, 
under the present provisions of the Dawes Plan, 
there is no end in sight; for it has never been de- 
cided how much Germany shall be required to pay 
under the plan. It is obviously quite unreasonable 
to expect a nation to subject itself to perpetual eco- 
nomic and financial bondage, and for this reason, as 
well as for the psychological effect that fixing a limit 
would have, Mr. Parker has called attention to the 
necessity of finally determining the total repara- 
tional obligation Germany must accept. 


HE only thing one can say for the present sys- 

tem of collecting reparations from Germany is 
that it is convenient. However much Germany may 
fret and fume at the well-nigh intolerable conditions 
she has to suffer, she is at least assured through 
the Transfer Committee that her currency and 
material will not,be transferred to foreign countries 
in such amounts as will place her fiscal system in 
danger or in any way hurt her commerce. It is there- 
fore clear that no matter what sums are collected 
from Germany no more can be transferred than can 
be readily absorbed abroad without injuring German 
finance or hampering her trade. The convenience on 
the side of the creditor nations in Europe lies in the 
fact that the Dawes Plan made the present measure 


of economic stability possible, a goal toward which 
she struggled frantically and furiously for six turbu- 
lent years. Without the plan France would not have 
been able to stabilize and revalorize the franc; the 
great steel cartels would probably have been short- 
lived; the United States would have invested its 
capital elsewhere; and, in short, the condition of 
Europe might have continued to be as desperate as it 
was in the dark days of the Ruhr occupation. It 
is only by comparing present conditions with those 
of 1924, when Europe was hovering on the brink 
of a general economic disaster of unparalleled magni- 
tude, that the enormous extent of the improvement 
can be appreciated. The Dawes Plan, in fact, not 
only made it expedient for European countries to 
regulate their finances, but it ushered in a new eco- 
nomic era for the whole world. 


LL this may be said to be the circumstantial 
evidence in favor of revision, at the same time 
supporting a need for caution in approaching the 
problem. The real reason for revision is not born out 
of a desire to alleviate Germany’s lot, — far from it, — 
but out of the more concrete aim of furthering the 
self-interest of the creditor nations. In fact it may 
be said to be much broader and to include not only 
Europe but also this country, and to a degree per- 
haps not generally appreciated. Some time ago 
international bankers suggested a scheme whereby 
the sum total of Germany’s reparational indebted- 
ness might be paid off by capitalizing her obliga- 
tions in the form of bonds to be sold on the open 
market here and in Europe. 

Negotiations along this line have been conducted 
for some months now, and it is this movement that 
is at the bottom of the whole revision question. 
If the bonds are sold to the world public, Germany 
will, to an extent as yet indeterminable, be free to 
follow her own financial, industrial, and commercial 
destiny and Europe will be able to begin her graduate 
coursein economicrehabilitation. The United States, 
as the world’s money market, would of course play a 
large part in marketing the bonds; in fact it could 
not be done without the codperation of Wall Street. 

The theory underlying this proposal is very dif- 
ficult to propound. In general terms it is this: once 
the total of German reparations is fixed, it becomes 
possible to assess its present value and to issue bonds 
for an amount determinable by economic calcula- 
tion. In other words, it would pay the creditor na- 
tions to accept as more or less immediate payment 
in full, in the form of bonds, an amount something 
less than the total reparational figure, the “present 
value” of the debt, or the smaller sum, being of 
greater value to the creditors than annuities spread 
over a large number of years. 

This of course brings into the picture America’s 
attitude to the whole debt problem; and, since pay- 
ment of the war debts owed by and to Britain has 
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been scaled to the amount of reparations received 
from Germany, it also affects France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and the other powers associated in the World 
War. It is idle to pretend that if America canceled 
all war debts the whole problem of reparations 
would be solved. Such a gesture, no matter how 
beneficent it might appear, would have the effect of 
giving European trade an advantage that is neither 
merited nor expedient in view of the present situa- 
tion, quite apart from the impossible consequence 
of the American taxpayer’s being called upon to 
shoulder, on Europe’s account, the burden of an 
extra $12,000,000,000 of debt. And if cancellation 
runs against business and common sense, it runs 
equally against the moral grain; for to tear up prom- 
issory notes without receiving anything of value 
in return is not merely folly but the worst kind of 
folly—putting a premium on war. If Europe pretends 
that the United States can settle all the financial 
and economic disorders arising out of the reparation 
and debt issue by the simple remedy of can- 
celing debts—in other words making America 
hold the bag — then it is also certain that Europe 
herself has nothing to lose and everything to gain 
from collecting from Germany only enough to pay 
the United States and foregoing all other claims 
against her ex-enemy. 

Revision of the Dawes Plan is a matter for Europe, 
even though it is a matter of interest and concern 
to the United States, and it should be of some con- 
solation to European countries that America, with 
money “‘to burn,” is actively interested in finding an 
investment outlet. Europe may therefore turn to the 
New World, to paraphrase Canning’s sonorous dic- 
tum, to redress the economic balance of the old, and 
find over here a market for the proposed bonds. 
It should not be forgotten that it is only since the 
Dawes Plan came into force that American capital 
began its great postwar migration to Europe. It was 
estimated at the end of last year that in this in- 
credibly short space of time this country had in- 
vested $4,300,000,000 across the Atlantic. There 
seems no good reason why the tide of investment 
should be turned if Europe continues to strengthen 
her economic position. 


UROPE’S position upon the debts and Dawes 
Plan revision is that Britain requires from 
Germany the amount she owes to the United States 
and that France requires from Germany the amount 
she must pay to Britain and the United States, plus 
a sum to compensate her for the reconstruction of 
the devastated areas; and so on all down the line of 
the late Allies. The total obligation Germany would 
thus be required to assume would of course be far 
beyond her power. However, there are cogent rea- 
sons why France, Italy, and the other interested 
powers should adopt Britain’s attitude and, in fine, 
demand from Germany only enough to pay America, 


plus an additional sum proved to be vitally necessary 
to keep unimpaired the economic security of the 
respective states; for it must not be forgotten that 
the burdens the victors would have to bear as a 
consequence of such a compromise would be more 
than balanced by the enormously increased capital 
value of the reconstructed areas and the territory 
ceded by Germany under the terms of the peace 
treaty. There are some difficulties in the way, es- 
pecially in Belgium, but none of these appears to be 
insuperable, while the advantages of capitalizing the 
reparational debt are to be measured in calculable 
terms of an enormous development and improve- 
ment of the European body economic. The alterna- 
tive may well be to risk a breakdown of the present 
fiscal system, the disruption of economic activity, 
and the collapse of European credit. No country 
dares to risk so much. This is the biggest financial 
problem the world has ever faced and it seems high 
time that its crucial nature were realized, not only by 
men like Mr. Gilbert who are forced by their jobs to 
take stock of it, but by the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick maker who are the eventual sufferers 
from financial mistakes higher up. It is a good rule 
to get the jump on pressing problems. 


|, en ne good reason for revision on the basis 
of the marketable bonds lies in the inducement 
offered by assessing the debt, once fixed, at its pres- 
ent value. Suppose, for the sake of example, that 
German reparations were fixed at a total of $20,000,- 
000,000, to be paid over a period of sixty-two years, 
the present value of the debt would be something 
under $19,000,000,000. Bonds for this amount, 
secured in exactly the same way as the Dawes Plan 
bonds and offering gilt-edged security, would then 
be sold to the public, the proceeds being distributed 
to the Governments concerned for the payment of 
the war debts. Germany would thus obtain a breath- 
ing space and Europe could carry on freed of a repa- 
rations and debt problem. This would indeed be a 
settlement of Europe, by Europe, for Europe, with 
the United States playing the réle of “honest 
broker.” It is one well worthy of consideration 
before the situation develops into any sort of crisis. 

The final effect of such a settlement, though only 
of academic importance, would be to settle the long- 
standing dispute between the liberal and conserva- 
tive economists; for it would sweep away all the 
complicated machinery of the Dawes Transfer 
Committee. The conservatives could rest on their 
oars and claim victory in a loud voice and the liberals 
could continue to assert the impossibility of effect- 
ing the transfers without the least fear of contradic- 
tion, although it is not likely that either school of 
thought will waste much time over such useless 
speculations: vaster problems, it is to be hoped in 
that happy event, will lure them into more profit- 
able fields of endeavor. 
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Back Stage in Washington 


Political Pollyannas 


NE of my undercover men, back from a 
@) short scouting trip to Brule, reports that 
natives of the surrounding Wisconsin 
backwoods are hearing things at night. Things that 
sound as nearly like guffaws as can be registered in 
nasal Vermontese. They come often, in the pri- 
meval stillness, from the vicinity of the summer 
White House. And with each packet of tidings from 
the seat of Government, they grow louder. According 
to this, Calvin the silent, in his northern retreat, 
gives vent to many a mighty cackle at the Washing- 
ton spectacle now 


the last gavel beat echoed in that auditorium, Her- 
bert Hoover has been hard beset from all sides. 
It is no wonder traffic regulations recently have been 
tightened in the capital. The city is overrun by 
political moths, high and low, swarming around 
the new candle of political opportunity. It is filled 
with racketers of every variety, striving hard to 
attain headway for dubious projects. Cabinet- 
makers seek to ply their trade. Camp followers 
stumble over one another in tatterdemalion array. 
““Spokesmen” for the possible new Administration 

crop up in the per- 





that summer and a 
Presidential cam- 
paign are here. Not 
one trace of regret home 
has he, my observers 
avow, that he chose 
last summer to choose 
not to run this sum- 
mer. Well content is 
he to practice the 
whittling art, making 
ready for the placid 
future, upon sticks of 
northern pine; to 
honor the river trout 
with the Presidential 


Mr. Coolidge, tucked away in the Wisconsin woods, is a 
different man from the President Coolidge who is ‘‘at 
to the newspapermen on Tuesdays and Fridays 
during the winter. Witness the joint Fourth of July and 
birthday party, abounding in good spirits, with a climax 
in which the newspapermen were afforded the rare treat 
of seeing the Presidential tackle draw in two trout on the 
same cast. Mr. Coolidge, so our correspondent observes, 
has left the bright places where the Pollyannas of politics 
play. But as he retires outside the reach of these syco- 
phantic gentlemen, Herbert Hoover steps into his place. 
Mr. Hoover is having his first taste of what may await 

him after November 4 


sons of many who 
sailed under other 
flags ere Kansas City 
hoisted high the 
Hoover petard. Am- 
bition, greed, neces- 
sity, and just plain 
oafish hankering for 
reflected glory swell 
the clamorous crowd. 
Not even the hiatus 
offered by prepara- 
tions for the notifica- 
tion business at Palo 
Alto promises to 
shake off the mob. 








imprimatur and to 
rest his fame with posterity upon the immortal 
phrase: “Well, they hired the money, didn’t they?” 

The outgoing one is having the time of his life. 
The shackles are being loosened. He is learning to 
laugh. When he finally shakes off those secret- 
service men next March, he may even feel moved 
to laugh at himself, something the dignity of the 
office to which he is fastened does not permit him 
to do. His Fourth of July antics before the news- 
papermen staggered those admiring gentlemen. 
Where had this Calvin Coolidge they beheld been 
all the while? Moreover, my sprites whisper, people 
are beginning to tell Calvin Coolidge the truth. 
And that brings us almost to the point of these 
observations, which concern more immediately 
Herbert Hoover and Alfred E. Smith. 

As my force of superspies is concentrated at the 
moment in Washington, it is the picture of which 
Mr. Hoover is the center that engages our closest 
attention. It is really difficult at the moment to 
discern the Quaker nominee at all, because he is all 
but obscured by the fawning hordes which were 
driven eastward by the first prairie blow over 
Kansas City convention hall. From the moment 


Washington is to be 
the directing center of the campaign, and here the 
dugouts of the hopeful will remain. The hounds are 
on the scent. One of my operatives finds an ousted 
former official calmly and confidently laying upon 
Mr. Hoover’s desk an outline of strategical proce- 
dure for the entire campaign. His fellows are a 
multitude. Another discovers a whole nest of sleek 
gentry edging subtly towards Nineteenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue in the interest of a certain 
So-and-So for a Cabinet place. 


OW is the time for forward-looking men, if they 

can, to sow the Daughertys and Falls of the 
future, and for Mr. Hoover to frustrate them if he 
can. There is Charlie Hilles, coatless, sitting glumly 
with the Eastern board of strategy, wondering how 
he got there, perhaps, and warily facing the door. 
All the “drafters” and “allies” save Lowden are 
aboard the bandwagon, most of them doing their 
best to grasp the steering wheel. Hilles, like the rest, 
would like to date matters from the time of adjourn- 
ment of the Kansas City convention. Politicians 
of every stratum to whom the name of Hoover was 
an angry blur in May are, in July, officious and 
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unctuous utterers of “We” regarding the Hoover 
candidacy. They have all taken bandwagon seats. 

By no one but Mr. Hoover himself can the brunt 
of this onslaught be taken, so I am told. He must 
meet and deal with the sycophantic host, wrest 
the manuscript of his acceptance speech from the 
hands of would-be censors, bring order to the cam- 
paign organization, smooth out quarrels within his 
political family, and chart, alone, his own course. 
It is a job for an engineer, involving no little blast- 
ing. And my spies, who miss nothing and who have 
not overlooked the quiet retreats at 2,300 S Street, 
tell me that the nominee has the mien of a man who 
will dominate and discipline all the other newly 
great when the time arrives. 


AM compelled to report, however, that at 
this time Mr. Hoover is overwhelmed with an 
amiability that permits Dr. Hubert Work, the 
new national chairman, to order his fellow com- 
mitteemen to adhere to a campaign creed written 
by him; to inform a growingly hostile audience 
of correspondents, inquiring whether this creed 
reflects Mr. Hoover’s views, that Hubert Work 
reflects no views but his own; and to occupy tem- 
porarily a place in the picture that all too obviously 
gives pain in more places than one. I am informed 
that one leading Republican, on learning that Dr. 
Work would be chairman, remarked: “At last they 
have found someone to stop Hoover.” And for all 
the petulance of George Higgins Moses of New 
Hampshire over the Vice Presidential proceedings 
and the campaign layout, my ablest investigators 
have not been able to trace this remark to him. 
It is early. Perhaps Dr. Work, who is an alienist, 
has hidden qualities which will be displayed as the 
ticket goes into action. Probably his gruff exterior 
mantles a loyal and golden heart. Perhaps that 
branch of science whence he came to politics has 
taught him a system of dealing with the world and 
with men that brings results in the end. Perhaps, 
in contending with the problem of how to win the 
East from Al Smith, he has chosen to apply those 
raw principles that guide conduct in his native West. 
My advisers urge me to be fair to the good doctor. 
Anyhow, there ought to be an alienist on the job, 
at Washington as well as Albany. Tidings from the 
New York capital, just handed to me by my fleetest 
courier, are that Alfred the Great is himself sorely 
beset by bickerings among his own political children. 
Tammany is pouting at the newly arisen crop of 
Smith “managers.” The “sidewalks,” too, are 
getting crowded. 

But the point I started out to make is that Mr. 
Hoover — Mr. Smith, no doubt, as well — is al- 
ready beyond the line where he can he assured 
that he is getting the unvarnished low-down even 
from the closest of his political advisers. The fawn- 
ing business is at its peak. Those who are in awe 


of the nominee venture upon no unpleasant topic. 
Many of the others, for good reasons of their own, 
color rosily every account. It is the fate of Presidents 
and Presidential nominees to be isolated thus into a 
world of doubt. Rarely does anyone tell them the 
things they need to know. For a candidate, any 
proposition may be a snare. Each groveling well- 
wisher may harbor a devastating motive. Each door 
knock may bring an insidious visitor. Pitfalls 
abound on every hand. 

Projected suddenly into a strange and swirling 
realm, wherein men who blasphemed him short days 
ago now seek to embrace him as if politics and its 
ways ordained such conduct as a matter of course, 
the diffident one who uprooted the old guard at 
Kansas City is doubtless taken aback, if not flabber- 
gasted. No wonder he is now less accessible than at 
any time in his whole career. Even some of the most 
eminent of the brass hats have no easy sesame to the 
magic door nowadays. Does he mean to repose his 
faith entirely in Dr. Work? Would he care to leave 
any phase of his fortunes in the hands of Bascom 
Slemp, one of the early “drafters” who came, saw, 
and leaped just in time not to be counted among the 
holdouts? Will he be guided by wily Charley Curtis, 
his running mate, whose sprinting ability was dem- 
onstrated at Kansas City when he shot out of the 
group of huddled “‘allies” and into the Hoover lap 
in fewer seconds than it takes to sound a war 
whoop? Can he, after all that has passed, take 
Charlie Hilles to his bosom and trust in his counsel? 
Has “farmer” Henry Allen, chairman of publicity, 
that deft touch that can be relied upon without 
watchfulness? Are Ogden Mills and “Wild Bill” 
Donovan and George Barr Baker the men who will 
back him into a corner and feed him stark facts 
until it hurts? Can beaming George Akerson, his 
immediate aide, get him in the Hooverizing habit 
on his own account? Somebody in the lot ought 
to be singled out, according to the recommenda- 
tions of my operatives, who seem to be developing 
slight Smith leanings, and appointed to the post of 
Pollyanna exterminator. His job would be to dash 
a tub of ice water over the nominee after each inter- 
view. His assistants meanwhile could spray the 
outer rabble with a selected germicide. Some such 
course is rapidly becoming a necessity. 


HEN Herbert Hoover, if he became President, 

might not need to learn, like Mr. Coolidge, to 
laugh all over again on leaving the White House. 
If my scouts have been equal to their Brule assign- 
ment, the treatment I outline is just the sort of 
thing Calvin Coolidge would recommend. And, if 
that elfin Yankee laughter of nights along the Brule 
means anything, the good Calvin knew what he was 
about when he ruled Herbert out as Secretary of 
State. He sensed that something far more excruci- 
ating lay ahead for his Secretary of Commerce. 
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CA:SAR'S LEGIONS ENTER ROME. THE DESIGNER'S SKETCH FOR ACT 


“Dost Thou Remember Sicily?” 


Under the Shadows of Mount Aetna Italy Revives the Days of Ancient Rome 
in the Grand Tradition with Corradini’s “Guilio Cesare”’ 


veritable feast of survivals and revivals. In the midst 

of festa and pageants and processions come the re- 
vivals of classic plays in Syracuse, Taormina, and Gir- 
genti. Now, of course, America has her classic revivals, 
as does England, spasmodically as the head of a Latin 
or Greek department returns from his sabbatical year in 
Greece or Rome, or in the heat of June when parents 
gather for college com- 
mencements. But 
these reproductions of 
temple rites or Greek 
tragedies are usually 
against the cold stone 
walls of an Anglo-Saxon 
university, and the ac- 
tors are obviously, bla- 
tantly amateur: sweet 
young Nordics who 
know nothing of the 
pagan warmth of Greek 
or Roman days beyond 
the printed page. One is 
insistently conscious of 
the psychological cen- 
turies separating play- 
wright, actors, and 
audience from the stuff 
of the play. 


[: the springtime Sicily spreads before her visitors a 


poe m4, 





A POSTER DESIGN BASED UPON THE FIRST ACT OF ‘‘GUILIO CESARE.** THE SOLDIERS ARE 
GRUMBLING AT THE HARDSHIPS OF THE CAMPAIGN 
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With a grand gesture the classic plays of Sicily bridge 
this chasm. Both actors and audience are descended from 
the very Greeks and Romans who wrote these plays, 
who lived them, and who acted them. The actors repro- 
duce the past with verisimilitude because it is the past 
of their own ancestors; in temperament, in gesture, 
in facial type they are the same — photographically so. 

For the performance of “Guilio Cesare” in the old 

Greco-Roman theatre at 

Taormina, the principal 

characters were chosen 

from Italy’s foremost 
actors. Eltore Roma- 
gnoli, translator and pro- 
fessor of Greek at Milan 

University, was direttore 

artistico. Tumiati played 

the title rdle and also 
directed the company. 

Brutus was played by 

Carnabucci, who isa per- 

fect type for the part. 

When I asked if he were 

Roman in ancestry, he 
‘ assured me his lineage 
was Greco-Arabian, but 
it is the Greek which 
predominates. Antonio 
was played by Pirani, 
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Cassius by Silvani, Cato by Bernini, Dollabella most ar- 
tistically interpreted by Torrini, a young man of great 
promise who is perhaps better known in South America 
than North. Cantinelli played Pompey, and Mme. O. V. 
Gentili played Calpurnia, a rather minor réle according to 
the structure of the drama — and an actress more favorably 
cast for modern réles of different type. Cleopatra had but 
slight structural raison d’étre in the drama, and was ob- 
viously brought in to heighten the spectacular effect; but 
to see the beautiful young Annovazzi borne in by her Egyp- 
tian slaves, and to hear a few words in her exquisitely 
throaty voice was sufficient justification. 

If the mob scenes seemed too impassioned and hurly- 
burly to the Nordic, it was because they were really a mob 
in whose veins flowed the blood of old Rome. The Senators 
who had not speaking parts were old fishermen of the vil- 
lage whose benign countenances and flowing beards lent 
an air of dignity. Students from Messina and Catania 
played young soldiers. The butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker of Taormina were to be recognized in the mob 
scenes where four hundred were holding the stage. 

The play was not Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar,” but 
quite another drama written by Enrico Corradini, Fascist 
Senator and rédacteur of the Fascist paper, Giornale 
d'Italia. It is he who, under Mussolini’s direction, has or- 
ganized that splendid nationalist movement among the 
young students of new Italy, and it is most appropriate 
that the author should have dedicated his play to “the 


FROM THE FOURTH ACT 


AT LEFT, CASAR SOOTHES BRUTUS’ FEARS FOR THE INTEGRITY 

OF THE REPUBLIC. AND BELOW, THE CONQUEROR Is AC- 

CLAIMED BY THE SENATORS, WITH BRUTUS STANDING APART 
AND REFUSING TO JOIN IN THE WELCOME 
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CICERO, CATO, AND FAONIO DISPUTE IN THE SENATE: A PROSPECTIVE SCENE FROM 
ACT IV 


unknown soldier of new Italy.” Nor is it possible — knowing 
that though the play was begun before the war it was but 
recently rewritten and completed — to fail to see the striking 
likeness between the greatest hero of ancient Rome and the 
greatest hero of modern Italy. Mussolini is in the hearts of his 
admiring people the Twentieth Century Cesar. From Act I 
through Act V the symbolism is obvious; he who runs may read. 
The Latin audience is madly enthusiastic as before their very 
eyes a great leader molds his people as he will. The author is 
applauded, screamed for, given due acclaim in lusty tones 
which echo over the quiet hills. 
MarcaretT Laturop Law. 


THE FACE THAT LAUNCHED ANOTHER THOUSAND 


CLEOPATRA, AS PLAYED BY ANNOVAZZI, IS LITTLE MORE THAN A PROPHETIC 
DECORATION IN THIS PLAY 


THE IDES OF MARCH 


CASAR DEFIES THE AUGURIES AND MEETS HIS DEATH AT THE HANDS OF THE 
CONSPIRATORS IN THE ROMAN SENATE 
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THE ORATOR AND THE WARRIOR 


CICERO AND POMPEY DISPUTE BITTERLY IN THE SENATE. THE SECOND ACT 











ROME REINCARNATED FOR ITALY 


A PANORAMA ACROSS THE AMPHITHEATRE OF TAORMINA, WITH MOUNT 2TNA IN THE BACKGROUND AND THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA IN THE DISTANCE 
BEYOND THE SICILIAN COAST 
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~The Younger Generation Goes to Work 
By Charles G. Muller 


E was not long out of college, and he knew 

H what he wanted. He found a job with a 
large corporation, listened to the usual 

patter about unlimited opportunity, and went to 
work. In a little while he quit. It was no job for him. 

“Why isn’t it?” demanded the friend who had 
lined him up for the berth. 

“Because the head of the outfit gets only $50,000 
a year,” said the youngster. “Want me to stick in 
a blind alley like that?” 

The man who told me that story is mature. He 
represents a good cross section of important Ameri- 
can business, and what he and his colleagues think of 
me and my generation and our 


like work. But that so-called laziness was a sharp 
spur, and with two other shiftless youths I started 
on a stewarding tour of the world, hoping that jobs 
would all be taken by the time we got back. On that 
trip across the Atlantic on the Coronia all I had 
to do was get up while the stars were still shining, 
serve and wash breakfast dishes for fifty-four 
hungry steerage passengers, clean their quarters, 
dish up and wash down dinner and supper for 
thirty-six, lug supplies all over the ship from hold 
to top decks, be bawled out by supercilious first- 
clarse stewards, and go to bed after dark. There 
was really nothing to it, you see. No work at all. 

Later I got a lieutenancy 





highfaluting ideas of our proper 


with the Red Cross Commission 
to western Russia, where there 














place in modern industry is to a 
considerable extent expressed in 
his story. 

At the lower end of the 
business ladder is the old hard- 
ware dealer in a small Southern 
town who, in answer to 4 
questionnaire from the leaders 
in his industry on why it costs 
more to sell goods today than 
it did before the war, wrote 
this about how my generation 
has boosted the cost of doing 
business. His statement, bitter 


“Why are production and 
selling costs so much higher now 
than they weré before the war?”’ 
asks industry. ‘‘Because the 
younger generation will not work 
the way its fathers did,” answer 
the old-timers. Mr. Muller, him- 
self a member of the despised 
younger generation which came 
out of the Great War on pleasure 
bent to the exclusion of honest 
toil, gives a few reasons for the 
situation which perplexes the 
modern industrialist and disgusts 
the plodder of twenty-five years 

and more ago 


was nothing to do but unload 
ships and load freight cars at 
twenty degrees below zero. It 
was fun to think of those 
hard-working slaves to business 
with their feet on warm radia- 
tors back home, striving with 
only a dozen cigars a day. 
Finally, there was absolutely 
no more chance to stall — I had 
to come home, and it certainly 
looked as if the game were up. 
I’d have to go to work now. 





as it is, speaks for itself. 





A newspaper in the Middle 





They have been trained at school that it is neces- 
sary to have recreation as well as work, and the 
young men are not willing to make slaves out of 
themselves as we older ones have done in the past. 
They want shorter hours and more time for vaca- 
tions. They also expect enough pay to own an auto- 
mobile and enough to run it. 

I would not argue the question as to whether they 
are correct or not, but when I stop to think how we 
older ones did, how we strove and slaved and 
denied ourselves in order to run a business success- 
fully and to live in a very modest way, it is no 
wonder that the expense of selling goods has ad- 
vanced out of proportion. 


Let me for a few paragraphs be as personal as 
those industrial successes of sixty who give their 
life stories to edify us lazy youngsters of thirty 
who are to blame for rising business costs. At 
twenty-one it looked as if there was nothing for it — 
I'd have to go to work. But the war was an excuse 
to go from service back to college for a short term. 

That respite lasted three months. Again it looked 


West took me on at $30 a 
week, and I took on an engagement. to be married 
at the same time. Still no work. All I had to do for 
those thirty dollars was to be in the office at 6.45 
in the morning and chase down news more or less 
madly as a cub reporter until 2.30 in the afternoon. 
Then my time was free to write a travel book and 
articles until the bulldog editor needed me at 4.30. 
And at 8.30 at night I was all washed up — unless 
there was an unexpected murder. That was every 
day in the week except Sunday. On Sunday I got a 
half holiday. If ever there was a sinecure, here was 
it. While the older generation was slaving and 
striving, here was I living in luxury and ease on 
$20 a week and putting $10 in the bank to get 
married on! Six months later, on $40 a week, and 
unwilling to do without an automobile — as the 
hardware man complains —I honeymooned from 
East to Middle West in a flivver that fortunately 
was a wedding gift. And after three years of “shorter 
hours, more vacations and pay enough to run an 
automobile,” our ménage piled into the car and 


headed back East. 
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Still having a hearty dislike for work, I began 
writing articles. That, too, turned out to be easy. 
Nothing but trying to write something, trying to 
sell it, trying to collect the money, and finally trying 
to live on what was collected. All so radically 
different from the good old days, when a man 
really worked to get ahead and build up a family 
and keep down the cost of doing business! 


[' you think that is a special case, I will supply 
names and numbers for others the same age who 
started banking careers by toiling days selling tires 
to dealers in the wide State of Michigan and nights 
making up reports for the sales manager; who 
opened manufacturing careers by imbedding them- 
selves in the soil of Arkansas, growing grapes; who 
stuck their noses to the selling grindstone and who 
are well on their way to glory in success magazines. 
How many of the old timers who go around today 
bemoaning the reckless 


Put a girl in the window mixing drinks. Give the 
town a whirl.” 

That idea is sat on, but next week he breaks out 
a new lot of Fostoria and Steuben glass, trims a 
neat table, and hires Aunt Eppie from the hotel to 
come in and bake cocoanut cakes in an electric oven. 
The boy sends out inexpensive mailing pieces, 
invites the leading women of the town by telephone, 
and gets the local newspaper editor to cover the 
party. He brings the crowds to the store, serves 
them tea or coffee cooked by electricity along with 
Aunt Eppie’s baked-on-the-spot cocoanut cake, and 
sells the women more percolators, glassware, and 
kitchen supplies than the old gentleman ever sold 
in several months, — 

On top of this, some of the society leaders of the 
town are attracted to the store and become regular 
customers. Their prestige is invaluable. The electric 
company, which the youngster got to “tie in” on 


the drive by supplying 





way young men have 
boosted business costs 
ever strove and slaved 
and denied with asmuch 
conscious thought as 


“Tf, then, the young . . . generation looks foolish to 
the old, it is, to my mind, because there are more oppor- 
tunities in 1928 for the youngster to make a fool of himself 

than were afforded his father” 


pamphlets about elec- 
tricity or sending a 
woman to demonstrate 
how to use the electric 
apparatus, sells more 
electricity. And the 





these younger men who, 
educated to a decent 
standard of living, keep up that standard pretty 
well on only $30 to $75 a week? 

Let’s stick strictly to business for a while and 
try to find out just what it is that makes the older 
man declare his friends’ sons are responsible for 
the increased expense of selling goods. 

In the first place, says the sales manager of a 
widely known American company whose name 
appears in national advertising that you all have 
seen, what older people say is tinged slightly with 
envy of youth. “As for the rest of the criticisms — 
why there’s a complete difference in outlook which 
in language of today’s business I would sum up as: 
Age is interested in profit; youth in turnover.” 

Here is the picture. In that Southern hardware 
store the old gentleman has striven and slaved for 
years. From early morning until late at night he 
has swept out the store, sold what his customers 
came in to ask for, told new salesmen he wasn’t 
interested in anything he had not had before, 
sent out his hand-drawn bills, made his own collec- 
tions, and little by little built up a good, solid 
business. But he has not yet taken on refrigerators 
— because no one has manufactured a good gas- 
burning type. 

Then his son blows in from college. “Say, dad,” 
he starts off, “how about taking the agency for a 
line of good electric refrigerators? They’re the best 
things you ever saw for keeping your liquor in, 
and those ice cubes are knockouts for jazzing up 
a good high ball. We could sell a flock of refrigerators 
to the gang at the country club. Let’s step on it. 


grocer down the block, 
who supplied the cooking materials, finds to his sur- 
prise that all this boosts his sales considerably. 

Then he says the town is too small, the old 
gentleman says he’s getting too big for his boots, 
and youth goes off to the city, where he keeps right 
on seeking shorter hours and more money for his 
automobile. He is not willing to slave writing 
letters, so he buys a dictaphone and gets off more 
letters in an hour than his father could write by 
hand in a whole day. He does not want to lick the 
stamps for a pile of envelopes, so he squanders 
money for a stamping machine. Then, because he 
gets his bills out promptly at the first of the month 
with little fuss, his collections are better than those 
his father used to make, and he does not have to 
spend so much time in personal solicitation. 

He’s quick on the trigger. He wants to save time. 
He wants the short cut, the quick way to do a thing. 
When he finds the short cuts he wants, he uses them 
— and gets on to something else. He goes outdoors, 
rather than stick around the office finding something 
“to keep him busy.” And then, out on the golf 
course — of all places— the darned fool sells more 
than he does in the store! 


S opposed to his father, who went over the 
business bumps in an age when there was com- 
paratively little transportation, slight exchange of 
business ideas, few newspapers, no radio, little if 
any advertising, few steamships, no planes, no golf, 
no movies, and fewer opportunities for recreation, 
the modern youngster has unlimited possibilities 
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for trying out business ideas which really work. 
Where the old gentleman obtained his mer- 
chandise with considerable difficulty and passed 
on to his customers what he could get, giving them 
very little choice of stock, the youngster daily finds 
new things brought to his door, and he is able to 
give his customers a wide range of goods from which 
to pick and choose. And because of these increased 
facilities at his disposal, because of the wide mer- 
chandising education which his customers have 
gained through modern advertising, the young 
man sees that it is more profitable to give people 
what they want. And though it is costly, it brings 
handsome returns. This change to service is one 
that the older generation of business men — speak- 
ing of retailers chiefly — has not fully appreciated. 
It is a change that causes part of the criticism of the 
younger generation’s seemingly extravagant way of 
carrying on business. 


HETHER you believe the change is good or 
not, consider the field of music for a brief 
second to see how the modern methods of turnover 
have been adapted in other lines of endeavor. Opera, 
symphony orchestra, and the local St. Cecilia 
society have endured chiefly through endowment, 
and if you will go back through the book pages 
of not so long ago you will find any number of fiction 
stories based on the poor starving violin player who 
barely existed by his art. 
Today the modern music director — Paul White- 
man is an outstanding example of the youthful 


type — gives people the music they want to hear; _ 


and now where will you find any stories about a 
1928 violin player who cannot get along on his 
jazz-band salary? The money Mr. Whiteman pays 
his men is, in individual cases especially, tremendous, 
judged by any standards, and certainly the costs of 
doing an orchestra business must have gone 
shooting up. 

But what of the increased cost? Consider it from 
Mr. Whiteman’s angle. Don’t people flock to hear 
his orchestra? Don’t they pay well for the chance 
to listen to music they really enjoy? Does not Mr. 
Whiteman take in real money in proportion to what 
he passes on to his men? And, from the esthetic 
point of view, don’t all of the men in the orchestra 
from leader to saxophone player seem to be having 
a good time at their work? 

Let us tackle the problem of this “lazy, pleasure 
loving, reckless living” younger business generation 
from another angle. It is an obvious angle, but one 
that has, I think, been pretty generally overlooked. 
Let us see where we go on the assumption that 
human nature does not change much from one cen- 
tury to the next. 

“You can’t change human nature,” says dad. 

“All right then, dad. It must be conditions that 
have changed,” replies the youngster. “Let’s see. 





“When you took over the hardware store from 
Grandpa, comparatively few salesmen called on 
you to show new goods. Maybe six or seven a week 
dropped in, and your chances of picking a poor 
selling article were limited. Today anywhere from 
two to seven manufacturers’ and jobbers’ men call 
on me every day, and against your seven chances 
every week to make a fool of yourself in buying bad 
merchandise I have thirty-seven. 

“In your prime, word-of-mouth advertising and 
perhaps a card in the local newspaper were about 
your limit for telling customers about your goods. 
Today I am constantly called on to try out special 
store demonstrations. I must decide whether to do 
some codperative newspaper advertising, paying 
fifty-fifty with the manufacturer who supplies the 
text and copy to be used. I am urged to send out 
hundreds and thousands of letters that will draw 
trade into the shop for certain goods. I am told that 
if I publish my own store magazine or newspaper 
I will increase business. Window displays are sent 
me in every mail from every manufacturer who 
ever produced a hoe or a length of garden hose. 
If I pick a poor advertising idea now and then and 
lose money, is it any wonder when you consider how 
many good and bad sales-promotion ideas { must 
choose from? 

“You say I don’t save and strive as you did? 
Well, you saved and strove with the main purpose 
of making money. With business a comparatively 
simple operation, you took the biggest profit on a 
limited number of articles and then tried to cut 
your expenses. by doing most of your own manual 
work. You stuck in the store until all hours. 


7 ice day manufacturers’ salesmen and pro- 

motion men come to me with ideas that other 
hardware men have successfully used in other parts 
of the country. These ideas are based on the modern 
principle of mass sales and small individual profits. 
My retailing comes more and more to be the selling 
of large quantities of goods at a really insignificant 
profit per item. And instead of ideas to cut expenses, 
I am beset with lures for increasing my advertising 
and selling money in order to sell that larger volume 
of merchandise which will make a greater total 
profit for me even at a smaller individual profit 
on each piece of goods. 

“T cannot do my own manual work under such 
conditions. I must pay additional clerks and delivery 
men and cashiers and bookkeepers to do these 
routine tasks, while I take time out to think and 
plan and manage that ever-increasing volume of 
business at a small profit. 

“With so many equally good lines of mer- 
chandise from which to choose, with so many 
ways of advertising my goods, with so much 
volume to get at a small profit in order to make 
money, I have got to (Continued opp. page 72) 
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shaken to its foundations by a visit from the 

eminent Kansan, E. W. Howe. At such times 
all the local deep thinkers fold up their portables and 
silently steal over to Jersey, abashed at the immi- 
nence of a downright gigantic Thinker. Queues of 
reporters fill the corridors of his hotel; he becomes a 
guest conductor of certain more fortunate editorial 
pages; his thoughts are snapped up just as fast as he 
can think them. The visit, in short, becomes what 
the advance man of the Al G. Barnes Circus would 
call a veritable carnival of cerebration. “Hear him 
utter his gargantuan profundities! See him! Watch 
him closely, as he THINKS before your very eyes!” 

Possibly you have never heard any of Howe’s 
stuff. Such a circumstance is conceivable even when 
so disingenuous a cultural center as New York regu- 
larly turns out the guard for him. Take one of the 
leading gems from a recent page of his: 

“T often beg people to behave better... I 
mean not only better manners, but more fairness in 
ideas. Most people are atrociously unfair in their 
ideas and expression of them.” 

This is a typical Howe paragraph. He wishes 
people would behave better, if you see what he 
means. And he wished it up all by himself, down on 
the Kansas prairie, and without sitting around any 
old Algonquin round table, either. Try to get his 
thought on this one, too: ‘Men are such a pitiful 
lot of fools about women, but women know men.” 

Is it any wonder that New York idolizes him? 

But this is merely bird shot. Howe is not the man 
to throw his really heavy slugs at a little matter like 
the man-and-woman question. No, to appreciate 
the essence of Howe you must scan the findings of 
his broader politico-sociological investigations: 

“In the bad days before the French revolution, 
the king collected a special tax from the poor in lieu 
of his right to select the better looking young girls 
from the families of the poor for his harem. No such 
thing prevails today; a poor girl is protected as care- 
fully as is the wife of the president.” 

How can you stop a man possessed of such huge 
quantities of topical information? No sir, the 
President can’t get away with that sort of thing any 
more, and the next time anyone says he can, you 
will have Howe’s authority to the contrary. (Jove! 
I’d like to meet the fellow some time! Think of the 
stories he could teli!) 

Howe is at his very best when he gets started on 
the subject of the poor. Give him a pauper or two 
and he’s in his element. Give him a whole lot of 
paupers, and he’ll think the ribbon right out of his 
typewriter. There is something about poverty, per se, 


| Yaak so often the city of New York is 


If You Know What I Mean 


which serves as a lance to his ready fingers and a 
spur to his snorting keyboard, causing him to crash 
out such observations as this: 

“In this day a large majority of our wealthy 
people have been poor. A poor man may become 
president, as did Lincoln, and of all our presidents 
his memory is most popular.” 

Now, for the benefit of those who are not accus- 
tomed to this superdynamic type of thinking, let 
me make so bold as to explain just what Howe is 
trying to tell us: We have no fixed amount of wealth 
which must attach to a prospective President of the 
United States (our country). We once had a Presi- 
dent named Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln, though a 
poor man, was a great President. Because he was 
poor he was popular. Ergo: — (for some reason or 
other, I don’t seem to have this all quite straight in 
my own mind. On second thought, I believe that I 
have overreached myself a trifle; and if any of the 
more introspective among my readers feels able to 
help me out, let him be assured that I shall welcome 
his solution.) 

* * * 

Howe’s favorite form of pondering consists of a 
comparison between two people. He evidently feels 
that the proper study of mankind is man; and given 
a point of indeterminate cosmic significance, he will 
take, let us say, a Lizzie and an Ethel, and think out 
something like this: 

“Once I knew a very beautiful girl named Ethel; 
she had wit, charm, and a host of friends. But I also 
knew a girl named Lizzie; she was plain,— pitifully 
so,— poor, and something of a dummy. Yet, for 
some reason —I know not why —I liked Lizzie 
much better than Ethel.” 

Now there is Howe’s charm: a Mencken would 
have liked neither Lizzie nor Ethel; a Phelps would 
have fallen hard for both Lizzie and Ethel; a Bris- 
bane would have found equal merits and demerits 
in both Lizzie and Ethel and wound up with a few 
statistics as to the distance between the earth and 
the moon; Dr. Cadman, the famous yes-and-no 
man, would have been obliged to consult the Scrip- 
tures. Howe, on the other hand, is none of these. 
Though tearing down Ethel, he gives you Lizzie in 
her place. And if Lizzie is poor enough, and dumb 
enough, and plain enough, Howe will point the moral 
of his little homily by telling you flatly that his taste 
is for Lizzie. 

And if you don’t happen to be interested in 
Howe’s taste — which is about as far as Howe goes 
— you can turn right on over to the baseball scores 
or the market reports. . 

C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


ROM now until the Presidential 
Praection we shall probably hear as 

much said publicly as we usually 
hear privately about prohibition. “ Pres- 
sure Politics: The Story of the Anti- 
Saloon League” (Columbia University 
Press), by Peter Odegard, comes at an 
opportune moment; not to argue about 
prohibition, or to prove whether it is 
working or not working, whether it should 
or should not be modified, or whether it 
can or cannot be enforced, but to set 
forth cold-bloodedly the actual process 
whereby the United States became sad- 
dled with the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Mr. Odegard’s title indicates his method 
of approach. The Anti-Saloon League is 
merely one example of the way in which, 
under a democracy, public opinion is or- 
ganized to bring pressure upon the Legis- 
latures. The two-party system is too loose 
an organization, for within each party 
most adherents differ on all but a few 
general questions. “It is this situation 
which has engendered the pressure group. 
Within the matrices of the major parties 
minor associations are formed which, 
without regard for party opinion on other 
matters, carry on agitation for or against 
projects deemed favorable or prejudicial 
to their interests. In 1921 Senator La 
Follette, the elder, could point to one 
hundred and seventy such national or- 
ganizations with permanent offices at 
Washington.” 

“The Anti-Saloon League,” Mr. Ode- 
gard continues, “is one such pressure 
group. It is, I believe, one of the most 
powerful. The present study is an attempt 
to give a closer view of the tactics which 
the League employs. These methods are 
not peculiar to the League. They are em- 
ployed by the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, the League of 
Women Voters, and innumerable asso- 
ciations interested in influencing legisla- 
tion. The Anti-Saloon League, however, 
differs from other pressure groups in that 
it is an organization of Protestant 
churches.” Mr. Odegard holds that the 
Protestant churches are entitled to or- 
ganize in this way, for pressure groups are 
now an integral and inevitable part of 
representative government. 

The story of the Anti-Saloon League, 
from its humble beginnings as the Oberlin 
Temperance Alliance in 1874 to its pres- 
ent powerful position, is unfolded with a 
wealth of documentation and statistics in 
Mr. Odegard’s exhaustive, impartial, and 
well-written book. Those who were pro- 
fessionally cognizant of the league’s activ- 
ities, especially during the ten years prior 
to 1917, will not be surprised by the story, 


By Ernest Boyd 


but the average citizen, I imagine, will 
be slightly astonished to find out exactly 
by what tactics he suddenly found him- 
self compelled by law to be a teetotaler. 
And I doubt if this simple rehearsal of the 
facts will inspire in him any respect for 
prohibition, unless he is by conviction a 
teetotaler to begin with. 

That, in fact, is the great value of this 
book. The cumulative effect of Mr. Ode- 
gard’s unvarnished tale of lobbying, in- 
timidation, bullying, organizing, and 
scheming is to make it perfectly clear 





Mr. Boyd Recommends 
Fiction 


Brook Evans. By Susan Glaspell 
(Stokes). 

Jerome. By Maurice Bedel (Viking 
Press), 

Sweden’s Best Stories. Edited by 
Hanna Astrup Larsen (Norton). 
Eva’s Apples. By William Gerhardi 

(Duffield). 


GENERAL 


The Wars of the Godly. By Reuben 
Maury (McBride). 

Pressure Politics. By Peter Odegard 
(Columbia University Press). 

Remy de Gourmont. Translated by 
Richard Aldington. (Pascal, 
Friede). 

Doctor Arnold of Rugby. By Arnold 
Whitridge (Holt). 











why so many law-abiding and civilized 
people in this country refuse to comply 
with the provisions of the Volstead Act. 
If the laws against murder or stealing had 
been engineered in the same manner, if 
they had been “put over” so brazenly, 
we should all feel in duty bound to exer- 
cise our right to kill and steal. With all 
due respect to Mr. Odegard’s theory that 
“pressure groups” are now necessary to 
the practical functioning of representative 
government, I feel that there are pressure 
groups and pressure groups, and that 
everything depends upon their aim. 


NEFFECTUALLY, it seems, the brew- 
ers and distillers tried to counter the 
moves of the league. Mr. Odegard, indeed, 
is careful to point out that they went into 
politics in this manner before the tem- 
perance reformers did. What he overlooks 
in making comparisons between the league 
and other groups is that the latter are not 
engaged in what is tantamount to a 
conspiracy to impose their own private 


aims upon the entire nation. If, for ex- 
ample, the brewers, likewise by intimi- 
dating politicians and bribing with votes, 
had succeeded in frustrating the schemes 
of the league, they would not thereby have 
become empowered to force everybody in 
this country to drink. They would have 
simply protected their own interests. It 
is possible to hold that the exercise of such 
pressure for any purpose is illegitimate, 
but once it is admitted, as Mr. Odegard 
admits it, and as every Legislature ad- 
mits it in practice, then the only question 
is to determine just what are the aims of 
each organization. 

This question is begged by Mr. Ode- 
gard, who constantly implies, or states, 
that such and such tactics on the part of 
the league are the common procedure of 
all groups seeking to influence legislation. 
What he overlooks is that the league was 
not trying merely to safeguard teetotal- 
ers; it aimed at forcibly converting the 
country to its own views. With charac- 
teristic dishonesty, as its choice of a title 
shows, the league did not set out frankly 
as an organization for the advancement 
of compulsory total abstinence, but as an 
organization for the destruction of the 
saloon. On the saloon as such its chief 
batteries were directed, and, as many peo- 
ple who were moderate drinkers dis- 
approved of the saloon as much as they 
did, the league profited by the direct and 
indirect support which that involved. 


DEGARD’S tables of voting statis- 
tics and his narrative of the growth 
of the league’s strength show that the 
whole business was essentially a fight of 
rural evangelicals against the cities, and 
against those religious denominations 
which did not share to the same degree 
their evangelical fervors. The fear of a 
popular vote on the subject betrayed the 
league’s knowledge that it is easier to 
bully politicians and frighten people in 
small towns than to put to a referendum 
a question of such vital importance. 

It is impossible to tell which way the 
author’s sympathies lie, and for that 
reason “ Pressure Politics” is an impartial 
and valuable record. Yet I feel pretty 
certain that no intelligent reader will put 
the book down without noting the out- 
standing fact which emerges from this 
history of the Anti-Saloon League: how 
peculiar a law must be which has to be so 
painfully and tortuously manceuvred, 
which is never rationally discussed at any 
stage, and which is largely a triumph of 
fanaticism over pusillanimity and inertia. 
The actual results are just what this his- 
tory would lead one to expect. 
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The Peerless Leader 


A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


BRYAN, THE GREAT COMMONER. 
By F. C. Long. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. $3.50. 


R. J. C. LONG'S life of Bryan is 
M not the definitive biography of 
the “Great Commoner” that 
we have a right to expect. It does not 
purport to be complete in any way, and it 
is as far from critical as a biography could 
well be. It is a simple, familiar narrative, 
distinctly prejudiced in favor of the sub- 
ject wherever there is room for two opin- 
ions; but it succeeds in conveying an 
image of the man, a man who seems much 
larger in perspective than most of us 
might have thought and whose honesty 
of purpose and sincerity of heart are 
everywhere manifest. The inherent dra- 
matic possibilities of the theme are very 
great, and Mr. Long has failed to grasp 
them, but at least he has indicated where 
they lie. 

It is odd to learn that one of Judge 
Silas Bryan’s great ambitions was that 
his son should study at Oxford. Odd to 
learn also that in his youth Bryan was a 
conspicuous dandy who, while earning 
the money that was to take him to Il- 
linois College, wore always a “close- 
fitting well tailored coat, a handsome 
satin tie and a high hat.” He was far 
from being the Commoner in those days 
and had little taste for simplicity. It was 
at Illinois that he began to find himself. 
There he was well known as a prize man 
and for his gifts as an orator, and inthe 
intercollegiate oratorical contest which 
he entered in his junior year he had Jane 
Addams as a competitor. And within a 
year after he had established his law 
practice at Lincoln, we are told, he was 
on his way to the Presidential nomina- 
tion: “He had been in Lincoln but a few 
months before he was on the very inside 
of all the Democratic operations.” A 
zealous disciple of the school of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson, he was avid in his pur- 
suit of political wisdom; and, fortunately 
for him, the rural population of that region 
was ripe for just the sort of leadership 
that he was able to give. 

Already he had begun to preach the 
free coinage of silver and had become the 
enfant terrible of Congress within a few 
months after he had taken his seat. The 
tariff was his great theme; and it was in 
March, 1895, that he drew up his famous 
free-silver manifesto. It was his oratory 
almost solely that won him his fame, his 
position, and his nomination in 1896. 
Indeed, he is almost unique in that re- 
spect among Presidential nominees — 
distinguished not for thought, not for 





action, but for oratory alone, coupled 
with the democratic feeling and the pop- 
ular sympathy that went behind it. “I 
want a dollar,” he said in one well-known 
speech, “that will not be ashamed to 
look a farmer in the face.” And, “We de- 
nounce the dollar under a gold standard 
as a robber.” He was always a crusader 
and moral enthusiast, even in his enlist- 
ment as a colonel in the Spanish War, 
resigning from the Army the moment 
the war was over when he saw that the 
Administration had no intention of ap- 
plying to the Philippines the rule that 
had been proclaimed for Cuba. 


HE years between 1896 and 1900 

were most characteristic of Bryan’s 
career as Mr. Long unfolds it. Then he 
became “just folks” with his Lincoln 
neighbors, going to meetings, presiding 
at the Round Table Club, lecturing at 
the local Presbyterian Church, and gen- 
erally “neighboring” around. All this 
time he continued to be the spokesman 
of the farmers and small tradesfolk, and 
presently, in an effort to augment his 
income, he found himself in his proper 
niche on the Chautauqua circuit. It goes 
without saying that no other Chautauqua 
lecturer had anything like his continuous 
drawing power: no tent could be found 
large enough to hold the crowds that 
came to hear him, and it was there that 
he began to emerge as the Great Com- 
moner. He became, says Mr. Long, 
“guide, counsellor and friend for a vast 
countryside. Here again his amazing 
memory for faces, names and the per- 
sonal fortunes of all his hearers was useful. 
Folks —the people all about him — 
became his dominant interest and pre- 
occupation”; and in 1901 he began his 
famous publishing venture, the Com- 
moner. It is interesting to note that in 
spite of his vehement Protestantism he 
wrote a most sympathetic obituary of 
Pope Leo XIII under the title, “The 
Whole World Mourns.” Mr. Long is 
unprejudiced enough to point out that 
while it excluded trust advertisements, 
the Commoner reeked with patent medi- 
cine advertising, which hardly seems in 
line with Bryan’s honesty. 

Bryan never took money seriously, we 
are told, and we can believe it in the sense 
that money-making was not one of the 
objects he had at heart. But he was mak- 
ing money rapidly with the Commoner, 
and it is one of the ironies of his career 
that at the end, thanks to his astute real- 
estate operations in Florida, he found 
himself a millionaire. He was branching 
out in many directions, and in 1902 he 





made the tour of Europe during which 
he preached to the Czar the doctrine of 
political freedom, was presented to the 
Pope, and had the long conversations 
with the writer, Tolstoy, that so influenced 
him in the direction of nonresistance 
and pacifism generally. It was about 
this time, also, that he became an out- 
spoken prohibitionist, and it is an amus- 
ing fact that his teetotalism was the main 
issue in his mind when the problem arose 
of his accepting the Secretaryship of 
State. He had already had to face an em- 
barrassing situation in this connection 
as guest of honor at a dinner given in 
Japan to Admiral Togo, and had braved 
it out by offering the toast in water since 
it was “on water” that the Admiral had 
won his victories. But how could he regu- 
larly preside at official banquets without 
wine on his table? The President left it 
to his own discretion. It was in 1920 
that he launched his nation-wide cam- 
paign against the liquor movement. As 
Mr. Long says, “The eternal crusading 
urge in his temperament always drove 
him on, at war with his love for comfort, 
friendliness and admiration.” 


HAT were Bryan’s actual achieve- 

ments? The amendment for the 
popular election of Senators, proclama- 
tion of the Income Tax Law for which he 
had been one of the first to fight, obtain- 
ing of a law guaranteeing the right of 
trial by jury in contempt cases, of a law 
compelling publicity of campaign ex- 
penditures, thirty peace treaties under 
which the United States took new steps 
towards world peace. But Bryan’s career 
and fame were more like those of an 
actor than any other type of man: the 
results purely of his personality and al- 
most his mere physical presence. The 
most dramatic and touching episode of 
his life was undoubtedly the Dayton 
trial, the “Holy War” in which he was 
as obviously sincere as he appears now 
to have been in every passage of his life — 
as sincere as the medieval popes in their 
attacks on science, if also as blind and 
intolerant. He had passed into an ig- 
nominious obscurity, and the invitation 
to appear at Dayton came to him, says 
Mr. Long, as a “gift from heaven.” No 
doubt that appearance was sufficiently 
preposterous, but Bryan’s heart was in it 
as it had never been in anything before. 
As Mr. Long says, “It was 1896, 1904 
and 1912 repeating itself, but this time 
the issues were eternal.” And, preposter- 
ous as the event was, Bryan’s death 
placed upon it a seal of dignity that will 
not soon be forgotten. ; 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Fifteen Cells. By Stuart Martin. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


AVING tickled the public’s curiosity 
by sealing up the last quarter of Mr. 
J. B. Priestly’s “The Old Dark House” 
some months ago, and offering to refund 
the cash of any customer so self-contained 
as to be indifferent having reached the 
seal, Messrs. Harper have tried the scheme 
again. This time the machinery consists 
largely of fifteen cells in Mincester Prison. 
The reader may learn the story of the men 
who occupy fourteen of them for nothing. 
But the fifteenth — the key to that will 
cost him $2. With all due respect to Mr. 
Martin’s story, — which is a good one, — 
this artificially stimulated interest in the 
ending detracts, rather than adds. If this 
were a baffling mystery yarn with sus- 
pense stepped up to the point of dis- 
closure, then the device would be effective. 
But “The Fifteen Cells” isn’t constructed 
that way. For the stories of the fourteen 
accessible cell occupants have only an 
academic connection with the story’s end- 
ing. Indeed, they are a series of fourteen 
interludes, and, however interesting each 
may be in itself, the sum of them all is to 
turn the interest away from the ending 
rather than toward it. Mystery-yarn 
devotees will enjoy Mr. Martin’s story, 
which is novel and interesting. But they 
will be well advised to cut the seal before 
they begin, throw their chance of retriev- 
ing $2 to the winds, and take the ending 
in their stride. 


**e * *K * 


Cromwell. By G. R. Stirling Taylor. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $4.00. 


OME seven years since, Mr. Taylor 
published a volume of essays on 
modern English statesmen, beginning 
with Oliver Cromwell. That essay has now 
grown into the latest of the hundred or 
more biographies of the great Protector. 
It is an interesting narrative, and, though 
it does not base itself on “original” or 
“unpublished” sources, it embodies many 
if not most of the recent investigations of 
others, so that in this sense, at least, it 
may be regarded as a “scholarly” as well 
as a readable story. It is not very favor- 
able to the deification of Cromwell which 
marked the first years of the Twentieth 
Century. It may, indeed, be said to in- 
dicate a turning of the tide; and Mr. Tay- 
lor’s opinion of Cromwell seems not to 
have altered much from the estimate of his 
earlier essay. It is to the effect that Crom- 
well had no political theory nor even a 
policy when he “found himself faced 
with the problem of governing the nation 
he had conquered in the field. It was an 
embarrassing situation, and Cromwell 


never mastered the problem or escaped 
from the embarrassment.” He “began 
politics with the elementary desire to 
crush his Royalist opponents on the bat- 
tle-field; he ended his career with the still 
more elementary desire to keep himself 
from being crushed.” But beyond that Mr. 
Taylor in his new volume stresses one 
element almost to the exclusion of others. 
It is that Cromwell was a kind of neu- 
rasthenic Welshman whose nervousness, 
transformed into religious fanaticism, con- 
ditioned the every action of a military 
genius and is “probably the key to Crom- 
well’s ultimate failure to govern England.” 
It is a neat idea, but it is, like all such, 
probably too simple an explanation of an 
extremely complex problem and an ex- 
traordinary character. 


eA KK K 


The Remaking of an American. By Eliza- 
beth Banks. Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $5.00. 


N interesting book, rather more in- 
teresting than Mr. Bok’s description 
of his own manufacture as an Ameri- 
can. Miss Banks was a journalist ex- 
patriate in England. Living there during 
the vital days of the World War, she 
became if not plus Anglais que les Anglais, 
at least thoroughly sympathetic with the 
English point of view and pretty well 
out of conceit with her own country. 
Later she came back to this country and, 
strangely enough, discovered that she 
liked it. Her conversion is well told and 
will please patriots who are not neces- 
sarily hundred per centers. 


* ee * * 


The Saga of Cap’n Fohn Smith. By Chris- 
topher Ward. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00. 


HAT veteran spoofer, Christopher 

Ward, has gone Erskine and given 
us Captain Smith, doughty warrior and 
squire of at least one Indian dame, in the 
modern manner. He has gone even farther 
and done his work in verse, if indeed such 
torrid doggerel can be called verse. The 
good captain stands by nobly through his 
formative years and well on into Book II; 
then gradually he wilts. The author, how- 
ever, carries on unwearied to the end, even 
though the reader has lost all interest long 
before the flapperish Pocahontas comes 
on the scene. Because Mr. Ward has often 
been faithful over a few lines, he seems to 
think he must become master over many. 
The result — as is so often the case when 
one man attempts to be funny all by him- 
self for 150 pages, especially in rhyme — 
is not unmixed in its pleasures. There are 
flashes of the ironic and sarcastic worker 


of the “Twisted Tales” and there is 
evidence of unflagging good nature. But 
beyond this it leaves us unmoved. 


**e* * * * 


The Feathered Serpent. By Edgar Wallace. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.00. 


OT infrequently, in his mystery 
stories, Mr. Wallace shows his 
sympathy for the boss criminal rather 
than for the legal letter which the partic- 
ular criminal may have blurred. He did 
this for the immense entertainment of the 
reader in “The Four Just Men,” for 
example. He does it again in “The Feath- 
ered Serpent,” but with conspicucusly less 
gusto. Somehow this latest book seems 
thin and sketchy by comparison, scarcely 
more than a short story amplified for the 
purpose of quieting an insistent publisher 
who wished to buy in on a rising market. 
The tale involves an astute reporter, a 
lovely secretary, and her eccentric em- 
ployer, together with a few lesser figures 
who serve to complicate a fairly simple 
plot. The book is diverting enough — as 
why not with such an author? But with 
such an author — why not a book some- 
thing more than merely diverting? 


*ke# ek * * 


The Battle of the Horizons. By Sylvia 
Thompson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. (An Atlantic Monthly Publica- 
tion.) $2.50. 


F you read “The Hounds of Spring” 
you will notice that now its young 
author has enlarged her scene and chosen 
a subject of wider appeal — the marriage 
of a rich American girl to an Englishman 
of moderate means. The same sturdy 
qualities of excellent novel writing re- 
main: keen observation—at last an 
American heroine who rings true! — 
and an ability to imply the symbolical 
in painting the concrete. Miss Thompson 
will appeal to all who enjoy Hugh Wal- 
pole; in “The Battle of the Horizons” 
she faces the same problems with which 
he deals in “Wintersmoon,” but Miss 
Thompson speaks distinctly from the 
point of view of the younger generation, 
and no one more accurately portrays and 
understands its ideals and problems. In 
this story we find the old and new Eng- 
land and the young America represented; 
and of Athene’s sudden appearance in the 
economic turmoil of English society today 
she has made a story interesting and real. 
At the end Miss Thompson weakens her 
story by having her heroine run away with 
a man in a way which we cannot quite 
believe even the most naive American 
would do; but one can forgive a little 
weakness in such a novel. 
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The Story of the Week 


The Last Adventure of a Modern Monte Cristo 


UST before sundown on July 4 a huge 
J Fokker monoplane zoomed away 
from the field at Croydon, England, 
and headed across the English Channel 
for Belgium with seven people in its 
luxurious cabins. On the sands of Dunkirk, 
with England over the horizon against 
the sun, a startled pilot brought the 
plane to rest with only six souls aboard. 
As the machine slowed and the force of 
the wind on the sides of the fuselage 
slackened, the outer door in the after 
cabin fell ajar, and a pilot, a mechanic, 
a secretary, two stenographers, and a 
valet discovered the way by which one 
of the most fantastic figures of modern 
times had stepped into oblivion. 

Capt. Alfred Lowenstein, conceded to 
be the richest man in Europe and one of 
the wealthiest in the world, boarded his 
private plane at Croydon that afternoon 
as he had dozens of times before, to fly 
to Brussels, the Belgian city which was 
as much a home to him as any other. In 
his accustomed good spirits, he settled 
himself comfortably in an arm chair, 
removed his coat, collar, and tie, and oc- 
cupied himself with a book. Some time 
later as the plane was crossing the edge 
of the North Sea at an altitude of about 
4,000 feet, the captain arose, smiled to 
himself, and went toward the rear of the 
cabin. He was not seen again, and only 
the unbolted outer door, next to a smaller 
door leading to a lavatory, suggested 
what had happened when Baxter, his 
English valet, became uneasy after fifteen 
minutes and investigated. 

Unable to make himself heard above 
the roar of the motors, the frantic valet 
scribbled “Captain gone” on a piece of 
paper and held it against the glass parti- 
tion between the forward cabin and the 
pilot’s cockpit. Stunned by this terse 
information, Capt. Ronald Drew, Lowen- 
stein’s air chauffeur, started to double on 
his tracks, and then realizing the futility 
of such a move, dropped immediately 
to the beach at Dunkirk and informed the 
local authorities of the occurrence. 

Captain Lowenstein, though long a 
colorful and dynamic figure in European 
financial, social, and sporting life, had 
been practically unknown in this country 
until a few years ago, when he startled the 
world by offering to lend his native 
Belgium $50,000,000 for a period of fifty 
years without interest for the avowed 
purpose of stabilizing Belgian currency, 
at that time in a decidedly uneasy condi- 
tion. Following the refusal of his Govern- 
ment to accept the offer, the financier 


By Stewart Beach 


made a similar proposal to France, asking, 
however, two per cent interest on the loan. 
This suggestion too was not approved 
officially and the United States heard 
little more about him until April 25 of 
this year when he disembarked at New 








The man who let himself be 
thrown from the parapet of the 
Chateau d’If was no greater gambler 
than the man who disappeared on 
July 4 from his airplane to plunge 
into the English Channel 4,000 feet 
below. Nor was Monte Cristo’s 
wealth more fabulous, nor his bizarre 
life more quixotic. Alfred Lowen- 
stein, Rockefeller in a dozen in- 
dustries, Sinbad of society, Aladdin 
of sport, and Rothschild of finance, 
has already become a legend in 
his native Europe. His death is a 
mystery for none to solve. A man 
who was afraid of nothing and of no 
one, who would gladly spend a 
fortune to satisfy a whim of the 
moment, has vanished — literally — 
into thin air. And a world accus- 
tomed either to men whose two feet 
are always on the ground or to men 
whose heads are always in the 
clouds, is left confounded with the 
picture of a man who uniquely 
combined the attributes of both 








York from the I/e de France for a visit, 
according to his own statement, to be 
devoted primarily to pleasure, with some 
investigation into the development of 
hydroélectric power in this country and 
the condition of the artificial silk industry. 

Metropolitan front pages carried long 
stories concerning this new Croesus, and 
with ample justification, it would seem. 
A brief description of this regal influx 
will show why. With him the Captain 
brought his wife and five guests — the 
Comte and Comtesse de Grunnes, the 
Comte and Comtesse de Montalenbert, 
and one Colonel Daufresne. An itemized 
list of the other members of the en- 
tourage and the accompanying accessories 
might be set down as follows: 


4 secretaries 

2 stenographers 

I private detective 
2 chauffeurs 

I private aviator 

I valet 


I masseur 
2 luxurious automobiles 


The entire party accounted for eight 
suites and cabins, Captain Lowenstein’s 
personal suite consisting of three bed- 
rooms with baths attached, a parlor, and 
a private dining room. The total cost of 
the passage alone for the group was 
estimated to be about $20,000. On the 
voyage over, Lowenstein spent 67,000 
francs, or roughly $3,000, on radio 
messages. Upon his arrival he purchased 
a Fokker cabin plane for use during the 
three weeks of his stay and planned to buy 
two American motor cars to take home. 
For a day or two the American public 
gasped or smiled or shook its head over 
this latter-day Monte Cristo, and then 
forgot him. But with the news on 
July 5 that this amazing man had dis- 
appeared from his plane the previous 
afternoon, while three quarters of a mile 
above the earth, once more he came to 
the front pages. Enterprising newspaper- 
men dug into old files of Continental 
journals, snatched at legends, and gar- 
nished any fact with any rumor. The “man 
of mystery,” he was called; the “Santa 
Claus of Belgium”; the “flying financier.” 
It became known that he maintained 
no less than eight villas in Biarritz. He 
retained furnished apartments in several 
of the principal Paris hotels, to which he 
could retire when he pleased. He owned a 
castle just outside Brussels, a house in 
London, and what he termed a small 
country estate in Leicestershire, England, 
which was pretentious enough to include 
a private landing field with hangar 
accommodations for the planes of his 
guests as well as his own.machines. His 
weekly household budget, it has been 
estimated, totaled more than $100,000. 
And, wherever he traveled about Europe, 
in his voluminous train might be found 
boxing and fencing instructors, billiard 
experts, tennis, golf, and racquets experts. 


IS domestic affairs have been con- 
ducted in a fashion no more spec- 
tacular than his ventures in the field of 
sport. In his British stables at Thorpe 
Sachville he maintained a large number 
of excellent hunters and some thorough- 
breds which have won notable victories. 
One of the early favorites in the Grand 
National was Easter Hero. And he had 
recently been active in sponsoring numer- 
ous steeplechases which he not infre- 
quently won himself. In France, his 
activities on the turf had been even more 
notable. In the Grand Steeplechase, 
counterpart of the British classic, he had 
entered three favorites — none of which, 
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however, was picked as the probable 
winner. As he could not let such a 
situation pass, he proceeded to buy the 
favored horse, Maguelonne, just before 
the race last month for 1,000,000 francs 
and a percentage of the winnings. Mague- 
lonne won under his colors, and Lowen- 
stein was happy. Perhaps, too, under the 
head of sporting gestures might come the 
episode wherein, in order to add the final 
touch of distinction to a small dinner 
party which he was giving, Lowenstein 
sent one of his private airplanes to 
Moscow to bring back fresh caviar. 


UT if he was spectacular in these 
more obvious ways, he was even 
more astounding in the industrial and 
financial world of Europe. Twenty years 
ago an obscure but ambitious son of a 
middle-class banker, he was the pro- 
prietor, by virtue of much effort, of a 
small banking business of his own with 
headquarters on the second floor of a 
building in the Rue de Brouchére, Brus- 
sels. He had as partner in this enterprise 
a former comrade in the Royal Guards. 
Their joint working capital was 40,000 
francs. Then fortune suddenly began to 
smile. A South American banker, refused 
assistance by larger and more influential 
banking houses, entered into a deal with 
Lowenstein which for the latter at least 
turned out most happily. Within a few 
years the Belgian had made more than 
20,000,000 francs. 

Suddenly the war broke. Through 
his personal friend, the Belgian Minister 
of War, Lowenstein was given the rank 
of captain in the Belgian army and was 
dispatched to England to purchase sup- 
plies for the home army. For some reason 
never divulged, this post was taken from 
him and he was recalled, bringing back 
to Belgium with him, as it turned out, a 
commission as major in the British army. 
The reason for this is still a mystery. 

This meteoric star came into its 
ascendant after the war had passed, and 
a prodigious fortune, whose extent is 
unknown and may remain so for years 
to come, was rapidly built upon the 
foundation laid in the second-story office 
on the Rue de Brouchére. Soon his slight- 
est move in anyone of half a dozen 
European money markets became the 
signal for countless small speculators to 
plunge this way or that, It was said, and 
apparently with some truth, that he had 
his finger in every pie in Europe. Artificial 
silk manufacture early engaged his 
attention, and not long ago he established 
in Paris and Brussels the International 
Society of Artificial Silk, commonly 
known by the abbreviated title of Sisa, 
compounded from the initials of the 
French name. This organization recently 
declared its capitalization as being 
230,000,000 francs. And one of the 
multitudinous subsidiaries, Tubize — 


which has no actual connection with 


the American company manufacturing 
such a product —startled the Euro- 
pean money market by jumping the 
value of its-shares from 500 to 2,000 
francs each. The report followed that 
Lowenstein planned to perform similar 
feats of monetary legerdemain with 
others of his companies, and as a result 
the stocks which he controlled were 
subjected to a huge amount of speculation 
by operators of all statures. Besides 
artificial silks, hydroélectric development 
interested this financial Midas, who had 
been endeavoring shortly before his 
visit to this country to organize huge 
power trusts following the general lines of 
his other combinations. He owned or 
operated powerful shipping interests, and 
was a large factor in the controlling of 
Belgian railways. 

Only in recent weeks had certain of his 
ventures shown signs of weakness, and it 
is generally supposed that one of the 
actuating motives behind the American 
visit was the desire to place a loan — for 
an amount reported variously at from 
$10,000,000 to $25,000,000— on Wall 
Street: a desire which was not satisfied. 

It is this last situation which has given 
added piquancy to the mystery of his 
death, since it has brought forward 
inevitably the theory that Captain 
Lowenstein committed suicide. Let us 
pick up the tangled web at the center, 
and examine the possiblities. 


HE first reports concerning the ca- 
tastrophe stated merely that some- 
one, possibly a well-known financier, had 
fallen from a cross-channel plane the 
night before and been drowned. Later the 
testimony of the occupants of the plane 
was brought out, and it was definitely 
established that it was this combined 
Rockefeller-Rothschild-Monte Cristo who 
was the missing person. The theory at 
first advanced was that Lowenstein had 
mistaken the outer door of the cabin for 
the door of the lavatory and fallen out 
before he could realize his mistake. A 
growing absent-mindedness had been 
noticeable recently, his servants said, and 
might well have led him to destruction. 
This theory was sadly shaken, however, 
when experts at Croydon and later at Le 
Bourget, France, declared that only a 
very strong man indeed, pushing with all 
his deliberate force, could open the door of 
a moving plane against the pressure of the 
wind as much as a few inches. No in- 
advertent drawing of the wrong bolt 
would have been effective. Immediately 
the suicide theory gained importance. 
But this has been supported neither by 
the financial aftermath nor the missing 
man’s family. In the first instance, 
although stocks of Lowenstein enterprises 
crashed in London, Paris, and Brussels 
anywhere from twenty to more than a 
hundred points net during the trading of 
July 5, the flurry was not sustained, and 





the market was stabilized again in a few 
days. It was pointed out that after the 
first depression, Lowenstein’s individual 
interest in the International Holding 
Company alone would total $25,000,000 
—a figure perhaps $15,000,000 less than 
their value while their owner was still 
alive. That he had no domestic reasons 
for wishing to end his life is emphatically 
stated by both his family and friends. 

One other possible cause for the dis- 
appearance obtruded itself — murder. 
But this was quickly proved to be absurd, 
since it would have necessitated the collu- 
sion of the employees in the plane at the 
time, none of whom had the slightest 
motive to engineer such a crime. 

In addition to these there have been 
other theories. One of the more fantastic 
and ingenious explanations is that Low- 
enstein, wishing for some reason not 
definitely given but presumably concerned 
with a desire to be free from business 
cares or the life of society, leaped from 
his plane in a parachute, to be picked 
up by a vessel waiting below in the 
Channel. But it takes no expert in 
aéronautics to estimate the difficulty 
involved in coming near enough to such a 
small target from a height of three 
quarters of a mile to make rescue, or even 
salvage, probable. Nor does it require an 
expert in psychology to prove that a man 
so constituted would not deliberately 
renounce the life he obviously loved. 

There remains no logical explanation 
for the tragedy except that of accident. 
And the chances against the occurrence 
even of an accident are demonstrably 
heavy. Jf the plane had suddenly hit an 
air pocket, and if in so doing it had slid 
in the direction away from the side on 
which the outer door was located, and if 
at that moment a man had drawn the 
bolt, he might have fallen out. 


HAT did happen? Probably the 

world will never know. In the ordi- 
nary course of events such an occurrence 
involving a less colorful figure than Cap- 
tain Lowenstein would excite sufficient 
comment. Given this particular man, 
whose whole career has been incredibly 
dramatic, it is no more dramatic, surely, 
than mysterious. Aladdin could have 
perplexed his fellows no more by rubbing 
his lamp than Alfred Lowenstein did 
repeatedly by merely putting his hand 
in his pocket and taking it out again. 
Nor did Houdini ever emerge from an 
air-tight coffin buried six feet under the 
earth to reappear alive with more spec- 
tacular effect than did Alfred Lowen- 
stein make his way, unaided, out of 
an airplane 4,000 feet above the earth 
to disappear forever. Fantastically he 
lived; fantastically he died. The world 
will pause for a moment to ponder, before 
it returns to the lesser realities which this 
bizarre individual could compass with a 
wave of his hand. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


HIS week we step not only down 
! but slightly apart, while the farmer 
assumes our dais. Both of the ob- 
jections raised here on behalf of the farm 
interests were inspired by statements 
made in our issue for June 30. The 
first comes from the chairman of the 
Agricultural Legislative Committee, “rep- 
resenting and selected by the grain belt 
federation of farm organizations” of 
numerous Western and Middle Western 
States. He writes from Wheaton, Min- 
nesota, under date of July 2, taking issue 
with our leading editorial in the issue in 
question as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

I have before me your issue of June 3o. 
At the top of the sheet are these words: 

“A Weekly Journal of Free Opinion.” 
I cannot escape the conviction that your 
opinions are biased, rather than free. This 
is especially true in relation to a matter 
you discuss and concerning which I want 
to say a few words to you. 

On the first page, and in the second 
column, you state: 

“Considering the collapse of the farm 
boom at Kansas City and the compromise 
of Senator McNary with the Republican 
regulars, it can hardly be found in the field 
of agriculture.” 

{The farm boom did not collapse at Kan- 
sas City, and Senator McNary has not 
compromised with anyone. You are taking 
in a good deal of territory in your assump- 
tions. The fight for the McNary-Haugen 
bill is the outstanding issue in the 1928 
campaign, and considering that the Dem- 
ocratic Convention gave agriculture the 
kind of platform pledges it asked for, and 
the Republican party turned the farmers 
down, this will be the outstanding issue in 
the campaign. 

{We take exception to your appraisal of 
the nomination of Senator Curtis as Vice 
President in so far as the farmers are 
concerned, when you say: 

“That he shifted ground and voted on 
May 26 to sustain the Presidential veto of 
the bill does not greatly weaken his posi- 
tion; such political manceuvres are to be 
expected in Congress, especially at the 
close of a long session. He is still essen- 
tially a representative of the agricultural 
interests.” 

{Evidently you do not understand the 
farmers of the United States very well. If 
you think any Senator can play fast and 
loose with them, you are mistaken. The 
farmers know what was done, and will 
act accordingly when they come to vote. 
F. W. Murpuy. 





HE second letter comes from a 
farmer of Iowa Falls, Iowa, is dated 
July 4, and takes THE INDEPENDENT to 
task for its resumé of the goings-on at 
Kansas City during the late Republican 





National Convention. Its text, which we 
offer, as in the preceding instance, with- 
out comment, is as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

Your special article, “Looking Back On 

Kansas City” by Mr. C. A. Herter, is as 
unfair to the farmers of the United States 
as the Coolidge veto. You are very much 
mistaken if you believe the speeches of 
Franklin Fort of New Jersey and Senator 
Borah of Idaho convinced the farmers that 
they were being bamboozled by the pas- 
sage of the McNary-Haugen bill. We do, 
however, now realize that we were bam- 
boozled four years ago when we were in- 
duced to vote for Calvin Coolidge because 
he promised to do what he could to secure 
for the farmers their fair share of the pros- 
perity which the Republican party had 
guaranteed to the railroads by the Esch- 
Cummins Law, to labor by the Adamson 
Law and immigration bills, and to steel 
and other manufactures by increased 
tariffs. We now realize we were fools four 
years ago for not voting for Robert M. 
La Follette. 
We would be damned fools if we should 
vote this year for Al Smith, ram, Roman- 
ism, and Boodle just to let the world know 
that we realize that Calvin Cooljdge as 
President and Herbert Hoover as food ad- 
ministrator in 1918 and the Kansas City 
convention in June had not tried to give 
the farmer a square deal. But the smallest 
worm will turn when trod on and we farm- 
ers are hoping another Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson, or Robert M. La Follette 
will arise to upset your prediction that 
“the Kansas City convention has made 
the United States Republican for a genera- 
tion.” 


J. T. THorp. 





E submit the accompanying letter 

as a correction of our misstatement 
in referring to Mr. Ernest Greenwood in 
THE INDEPENDENT for June 30 as a 
former Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. The note speaks for itself: 


Dear Sir: 

In the editorial note which precedes my 
article, “Facts Are Not Facts,” appearing 
in the June 30 issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
you say that I was formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce. This is not a fact. 
As secretary of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, of which Mr. 
Hoover is the chairman, I had an office in 
the Department of Commerce for about 
two and one half years. During the summer 
of 1926 I served as government observer 
representing the Department on the Sec- 
ond Ford Commercial Airplane Reliability 
Tour. These are the only two connections 
I have had with the Department and I 
have never been on its pay roll. I never 
received even the traditional dollar a year. 
Will you kindly make correction. 

; Ernest GREENWOOD. 


ROM the Polish Legation in Wash- 

ington, Mr. Stuart Godwin writes a 
reply to Miss Ruth Brown’s reply to his 
reply to her article, “Poland Annexes an 
Alsace-Lorraine.” Our only comment is to 
state that, while we do not speak for Miss 
Brown, we imagine that she may have been 
led to choose the census of 1897 upon the 
recommendation of Prof. Arnold Toyn- 
bee, who states in his “Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1920-1923” that “The 
only fairly reliable figures of population 
were those of the Russian census of 1897. 
These were necessarily out of date but 
seemed free from bias.” With this 
parenthetical comment, we bow to Mr. 
Godwin: 


Dear Sir: 

My criticism of Miss Brown is that 
she appears uninformed. I do. not quite 
understand, for instance, why it is neces- 
sary to go to “The World Almanac” of 
1919 for the population of Lithuania. 
The exact figures are given in the 1928 
“Almanac,” the figure being 2,011,173, 
not an estimated 7,000,000, as Miss Brown 
states. She takes exception to my state- 
ment that the population of Lithuania is 
about equal to that of Philadelphia. The 
last Federal census gives Philadelphia a 
population of 1,823,779. 

{Miss Brown will likewise find if she seeks 
in the right place that Zeligowski was pro- 
claimed a rebel by the Polish Government 
after he, at the head of about 15,000 irregu- 
lars, natives of the Vilna district, occupied 
the city and surrounding territory, refusing 
to recognize the treaty with the Soviets, 
which would have given Lithuania all of 
the territory west of the German trench 
line of 1915-1916. 
{As for my statement that less than one 
per cent of the population of the city in 
question was composed of Lithuanians, it 
is hardly convincing to use figures from a 
census more than thirty years old, as does 
Miss Brown. Russian statistics of 1910 
gave the city a total population of 182,795, 
of which 97,800 were Poles, 75,500 Jews, 
and 2,200 Lithuanians. A census effected 
by the Germans in 1915-16 showed that 
the number of Lithuanians has increased 
to 2,920. We have later figures, but since 
Miss Brown disposes of the Polish Govern- 
ment statistics with the entirely unsup- 
ported statement that “they are not 
reliable,” I am willing to accept the Rus- 
sian or German figures given. 
{Miss Brown sets out to disprove my 
statements attacking the reliability of her 
figures by citing some census of 1897, 
her tabulations beginning with the pre- 
posterous statement that the population 
of Vilna is 1,591,207. “The World Al- 
manac” of 1928 gives the population as 
128,954. It was to such inaccuracies that 
I originally objected. Certainly no reason 
has been advanced by Miss Brown which 
would justify the withdrawal of those 
objections, 

Stuart Gopwin. 
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The Younger Generation 


Goes to Work 


(Continued from page 65) 


use my brain more and my feet less. 
I spend more money and less time to 
get the amount of business you got in 
your day, but if I reversed the process 
and spent less money and more time, 
the amount of business that brought you 
a good profit in your day of leisurely 
merchandising would leave me in the red. 

“My striving and my saving are done 
differently from the way you strove and 
saved, that’s all. My method of denying 
myself is different, too. You denied 
yourself and your family so as to save 
dollars that would go into a second story 
on the store — to increase your business. 
I do the same thing in another way. I give 
my family the ordinary pleasures and 
comforts that I think they should have, 
and I also put the additional floor on to 
the building at the same time. 

“In everything that I do, as compared 
with the things you did, I am after the 
same end—to run my business suc- 
cessfully and to make money. But 
because of changed conditions, I have 
to move at a much greater speed and 
hop faster in order to skip the constantly 
increased pitfalls that are laid for the 
merchandising fool of my generation. 

“Where you avoided these pitfalls by 
Sticking close to the job, doing most of 
your own work, and being skeptical 
about what the strange traveling salesman 
told you about his goods or his advertis- 
ing, I have to avoid greatly multiplied 
pitfalls by getting away from the job 
to see what is going on in other businesses, 
by paying people to do my manual labor, 
and by being receptive to the new ideas 
of salesmen who represent manufacturers 
who, like you and me both, are trying 
to run their business successfully and to 
make money.” 

If then, the young fast-turnover-and- 
expensive-advertising generation looks 
foolish to the old, it is, to my mind, be- 
cause there are more opportunities in 1928 
for the youngster to make a fool of himself 
than were afforded his father. Simply, in 
business, as in the rest of modern life, 
there are more pitfalls for fools than 
existed twenty years back. 

Human nature as we know it does not 
change except to grow more so. It is no 
wiser to blame my generation for the 
increased cost of doing business since 
the war than it is to blame us because the 
United States, instead of being even with 
the rest of the world in industry, is so far 
ahead that most other countries send 
delegations to find out how this going, 
young, and rich nation of ours manages 
to make so much money while they 
“strive and slave and deny themselves.” 

We youngsters are just being our age — 
and of it. 





July 5.—F¥rankie Yale, Brooklyn 
gangster, racketeer, and bad boy of the 
borough, who was sent to his death re- 
cently by a dozen lead slugs fired into the 
back of his head, was buried in a $15,000 
coffin of copper and German silver. 


Fuly 6.— The famous Morrissey’s ex- 
pedition, backed by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, unearthed on 
one of the desolate Aleutian Islands four 
perfectly preserved mummies, relics of 
the stone age dead these many tens of 
‘centuries. 


Fuly 6.—Capt. Alfred Lowenstein, 
“flying financier,” richest man in Europe, 
wholesale sportsman, apparently met his 
death by falling from his private airplane 
while 4,000 feet above the English Chan- 
nel. Experts deny that an accidental fall 
was possible: the family denies that sui- 
cide could have been the explanation. 
Foul play may not be considered. 


Fuly 7.— With the sinking of the 
Chilean transport, 4ngamos, eighty pas- 
sengers and 211 of the crew were lost in 
the Bay of Arauco, Chile. The captain of 
the vessel shot himself when he saw the 
situation was hopeless. Four survivors 
have been accounted for. 


Fuly 8. — John D. Rockefeller, retired 
capitalist, celebrated his eighty-ninth 
birthday at his Pocantico Hills estate. 
Golf, a light lunch, a ride through his 
grounds, the inspection of a shiny new 
sedan presented to him by Henry Ford 
filled his day. 


July 9.— Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas suggested in a letter to Dr. 
Hubert Work, national chairman of the 
Republican organization, that individual 
campaign subscriptions be limited to 
$1,000 maximum. He would like to see 
the total fund kept “considerably under” 
$3,000,000. 


Fuly 9. — Miss Amelia Earhart, first 
woman to cross the Atlantic Ocean in an 
airplane, returned to Boston, her original 
starting point, to receive the plaudits 
of Bostonians and numerous medals and 
prize packages from the city and State. 
July 10 saw the flyer in her home town of 
Medford, Massachusetts. 


Fuly 9. — Reports from Tokyo indicate 
that Katsuki Debuchi, Vice Minister of 





Foreign Affairs, has been selected by the 
Japanese Government -to represent his 
country at Washington. He will succeed 
Ambassador Matsudaira, now in Tokyo, 
who, it is rumored, will be transferred to 
the Court of St. James’ in London. 


July ro.— The smallest of the con- 
testants for King Alfonso’s cup in the 
Spanish yacht race was reported lost at 
sea. The crew of six, including Mrs. Wil- 
liam Roos, wife of the owner, were taken 
aboard a freighter when for some as yet 
unexplained reason both the schooner’s 
masts had been carried away. 


July 10.— Reports from Paterson, 
New Jersey, proclaimed that a citizen of 
that town had fried an egg satisfactorily 
on both sides after four minutes, using the 
pavement as both stove and skillet. 
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We have made arrangements with a 
manufacturer of binders to furnish our 
subscribers with a high-grade, book- 
form, fabrikoid binder, with gold mark- 
ings, large enough to hold twenty-six 
copies of THE INDEPENDENT —a 
complete file for six months. 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on 
the COMMON STOCK of this Company, for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1928, will be 
paid July 31, 1928, to Stockholders of record 
as of June 29, 1928. 


H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 20, 1928. 
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THE MYTH OF ADAM AND EVE 


By Paul Lafargue 
The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
anthropology. 
Brilliant, fascinating, suggestive. 
25 cents, postpaid 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
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Contributors to 


THE 
FREE-LANCE 
WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 


COMPLETE survey of 
the writing vocation, 
consisting of forty 

brilliant chapters by promi- 
nent and successful specialists, 
and an inclusive analysis of 
the literary market. The spe- 
cial requirements of morethan 
a thousand magazine and 
book publishers, newspaper 
syndicates, and editors are 
listed with information in- 
valuable to both professional 
and amateur writers. 


IF YOU AREa well-established 
author, with the help of this 
book you should be able to clear 
out many of your unsold manu- 
scripts and find inspiration for work 
better suited to the changing tastes 
of the reading public. 


IF YOU HAVE never tried to 
write, the Frez Lance WriTER’s 
Hanpsoox offers you a fascinating 
opportunity. No one has any meas- 
ure of his own capacities until he 
sees his work in print. The number 
of magazines is so large — the book 
publishers so eager for novelty — 
that any piece of good writing will 
be welcomed somewhere. Thereis no 
short cut to successful authorship 
but — there és a sure road. 


TO THE general reader who has that. 
greatest quality of leadership — intellectual ‘ 
curiosity — this book is a revelation. It is 
just as hard to read intelligently as to write 
well. It requires the same knowledge of tech- 
nique, of the problems of building up a story, 
a play, or a poem. Your enjoyment in readin 
is doubled when you can appreciate, intel- 
lectually, the craftsmanship of the writer as 
well as enjoy, emotionally, the story itself. 
That is why Literary America has adopted 
this book, as a new-found approach to in- 
telligent and independent reading. 








THE 


a oe 


WRITER'S 


HANDBOOK 














MONG the thirty-six contributors of 
chapters to this book, seven are editors, 
or managing editors, of pratrel periodicals 
and special magazines of the writing craft 
and publishing trade. Fourteen are successful 
short-story writers; five are well-known 
novelists. Included also are the dean of Amer- 
ican playwright-producers, the best-known 
publicity counsel, two college teachers of 
creative writing, a well-known war corre- 
spondent, advertising copy-writers and free- 
lance journalists, a radio broadcaster, an 
interviewer, a photographer, a specialist in 
juveniles, a scenario-writer, and experts in 
every conceivable special type of writing. 





Tes book is stoutly built to withstand 
the constant handling it will receive from 
successful writers who keep it at elbow for 
reference. Yet none of the beauty demanded 
by the bibliophile is sacrificed to this practi- 
cal necessity. It is handsomely bound in red 
silk (Aldine T. Cloth); the radiant sheen of 
this material and its smoothness to the touch 
is well known. It is stamped on the shelf- 
back and recto with gilt foil and blind. The 
paper is Warren's No. 66, giving the pages 
bulk enough so that they turn easily, pleas- 


ant to the touch without overgloss. The type 
used in the first 250 pages (The Survey) is 10 
int Old Style, in the. second part (The 
anuscript Market) 8 point Old Style. As a 
book, it fills completely the requirements 
‘* buoyant to hold, but heavy in knowledge, 
a temptation to the eye and to the hand.” 
Doneonthepressesof,and 
bound by, The Plimpton 
Press of Norwood, dis- 
tinguished makers of fine 
books for the leading 
American publishers. 
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The Experts Say: 


The Independent: “‘It is doubtful if an has col- 
lected before so much useful i i as is to Be Sound ia 


the field, ; 
by one whose cons; success in that line of endeavor 
his comments of really practical value.” ‘ 
The Bookman: “I do not know of any question with 
which a young writer — or an old one — the editor 
that it does not answer satisfactorily. Here the great esoteric 
world of writing is thoroughly revealed.” 


Oe cnr et ee ee ee 
successfull: 


The NewYork Times: “the candid, sometimes brutal 
and always well-written counsel of such writers as Ben Ames 
Williams, Henry Seidel Canby, Katharine Fullerton Gerould, 
and Augustus Thomas. The force of example counts for as 
much as the sound suggestion." 


New York Herald Tribune: “There is much valuable 
information in this book and it has been intelligently ar- 
ranged.” 
Seattle Post Intelligencer: “Of all books i 
to help the beginning writer — and one that can be of use to 
fessional writers too — THE FREE-LANCE WRITER'S 
ANDBOOK is the best.’’ 


Louisville Herald Post: ‘A highly valuable bud 
of good hard sense attractively mm = 


Cincinnati Times Star: ‘A book of great importance 
and inestimable value." vn 


Oakland Tribune: “It is a volume for the table of every- 
one who ld earn money by agp @ typewriter or 
pushing a pea, for it is written by men and women who 
are of the craft and know its secrets."” 


Toledo Blade: ‘‘A stimulating array of fact, opinion, . 
testimony, el and rule as collected from numerous 
sources and contributed by persons of experience in various 
fields of writing.” 


Richmond News Leader: “The young writer who has 
this will need nothing else — except the ability to write.” 


Rochester: ay ap and Chrentctes - — 
most t e Oo er wii je ii to 
write. ke last & secrets of ‘ie wale are available.” 


Cleveland Topica: “It is a unique and interesting 
volume and quite worth while not only for the writer. but 
also for the reader." 


Kansas City Star: ‘It contains intimate shop talk of 
editors, publishers, and authors which throws light on the 
whole field of professional writing.”’ 


America: ‘‘All thedata that isconvenient for the amateur 
and the professional writer to have within easy reach, and a 
large amount of information about the technique of composi- 
tion and publication as well as a variety of suggestions as to 
how to make writing more effective both in itself and in its 
financial returns."* 


Dominicana: “The general principles of writing can be 
found in many books but such concrete suggestions as this 
handbook contains are seldom seen in print.” 

Salt Lake Telegram: “‘Hundreds of authentic 


from the manuscript market . . . alone should be w the 
price of the book.” 








WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 
909 College H Hi °9 . 
. vat a arvard Sq., Cambridge. 
Send me a copy of Tas Frer-Lance Writer's 
Hanpsoox. I will pay the postman $5.00 
plus parcel post chenge. If I return the book . 
within one week after it is received, you 
will refund my money immediately. 





GOCE oan. ssa s cede secdyeeunkneke 


CJIf you prefer, send remittance of $5.1 
with order. 





